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What They Say 
About 


The Unit- 
Activity 








Reading 


Series 
MASTER KEY By Nila Banton Smith 


ARITHMETIC 





From California— 
by “Materials which fully satisfy the 
needs of a reading program.” 
FRANK L. CLAPP From Georgia— 
’ : “This series cannot be rivaled!” 
University of Wisconsin 
From Illinois— 
“An interesting, appealing, and in- 
spirational series.” 


A Course by Grades From Indiana— 


“My children read them with joy!” 
A Three-Book Course mr oe 
From Virginia— 
“Interesting in content and style. 


' Well and charmingly illustrated. 
A New Solution for an Age-Old Prob- Vocabulary systematically devel- 


lem. Dr. Clapp recognizes that “Learn- oped.” 

. . ” 

ing is a matter hm Growth, and oa — a 

growth is a gradual process in arit - “They are of the present day. They 
metic as well as in the physical life of are alive. They appeal to children 
the child. He has applied this sound and to teachers.” 

principle throughout the series. 





We invite you to visit our exhibit 


Modern Grade Placement at the St. Louis Convention, No- 
vember 17-20. 


Spread of Development SILVER 


z BURDETT 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. COMPANY 


nD: SEEN 221 East Twentieth Street, 
Chicago, + Illinois Chicago, Ill. 


C. A. Kitch, Representative, 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


J. R. Scarborough, Representative, 
i Springfield, Missouri 
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The Label That Stands For 


Quality In Feminine Fashions 


Sonnenfeld’s is the St. Louis Specialty Shop of Fashion 
that has always enjoyed serving Missouri School Teach- 
ers. We know the quality and style-rightness they de- 
mand .... we appreciate their confidence and patronage 


and strive to do everything to give them service. 


Welcome To St. Louis .... Visit Sonnenfeld’s 
During Your Stay Here... . We Invite You To 
Come To Look As Well As To Buy. 
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COMPLETE LIBRARY 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT — 


BOOKS . . REBINDING . . MENDING 
SAINT LOUIS MATERIALS . . DICTIONARY 
STANDS 








One block east of Kingshighway ' Buy your Fall Juveniles in Huntting 
Buckram Bindings at no increased 


on Delmar at Euclid cost for the binding. 





Any Book of Any Publisher 
‘*You’ll feel our welcome’’ In Any Binding 


The 


Very attractive rates . 
id H. R. Huntting Co. 


for Missouri teachers 
Library Specialists 


These very moderate rates SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


include 











FREE GARAGE 


Call Centra. 6200 
All rooms with bath 


Single $2.00 
Double $3.00 














‘‘Home of the famous Green Camel 





Coffee House’’ 


Where good food is properly served. It’s Good Judgment 


Personal attention given any com- to Ride a 
munication addressed to 


Harry Coopland BLACK & WHITE 


Manager 


Roosevelt Hotel TAXICAB 


Die 
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STIX, 
BAER & 
FULLER 


Is St. Louis’ 


Shopping Place 


Follow a Good Lead . . . and Make It Yours! 


Avoid the costly trial and error system of shopping. Come 
straight to teachers’ headquarters, where your needs are intel- 
ligently understood, and get everything you need. You’ll find 
variety here that seems to have no end, quality that reflects 
your high standards . . and ours ... and values that you, 


yourself will rate A plus! 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 


GRAND LEADER 
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. . . to include a tour 
through Famous-Barr Co. 
on your sight-seeing trip! 


No visit to St. Louis would be complete 
without seeing one of its outstanding 
institutions . . . known far and wide as 
the largest department store west of the 
Mississippi! Won't you take advantage of 
this opportunity to ride the very modern, 
streamline escalators . . . to lunch in the 
newly decorated Tea Room. . . to see 
the many departments overflowing with 


the newest and the best . . . finally, to en- 
joy the thousand and one conveniences? 
It’s a thrilling sight . . . one that is not 


to be missed! 


Shop here for yourself, for 
unusual home accessories, 
for distinctive gifts assem- 
bled in an endless array. 
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We're 
EDUCATORS too... 


of FASHION 
of QUALITY 
of THRIFT 


For years we have specialized in outfitting 
the smartest dressed teachers in the State, 
acquiring an understanding of their needs 
and offering them our knowledge of fine 
fashions, quality and economy. The im- 
portance of your position, the splendid 
work you are doing in guiding young Amer- 
ica to higher learning and culture, are held 
in highest regard by this store and it is 
our sincere desire to be of real service to 
you. Of course we welcome you to St. 
Louis, invite you to spend all your free time 
at Vandervoort’s selecting your Fall and 
Winter wardrobe and even doing a good 
part of your Christmas shopping .. . we 
ask you to include us in your program, We 
are close to your convention headquarters, 
our many services easily accessible; post 
office facilities, charge account convenience, 
lovely private tearooms for special group 
luncheons, check cashing service and a 
whole glorious store devoted to the sale of , 

fine new merchandise at the right prices. 

















Make Your Shopping Headquarters at ! 


| VANDERVOORT’S 


SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT-BARNEY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Our Five Floors of 
Fashion Are Ready 
to Welcome You! 


... filled to overflowing with the smart, individual 
clothes you love! Clever, tailored frocks, carefree 
knits for the classroom! . . . dressier types for your 
week-end engagements! Coats! ... Furs! ... Suits 
with topcoats to serve as separate sports coats! And 
exciting accessories! Put “St. Louis’ Favorite Spe- 
cialty Shop” on your “must see” list when you’re 
here for the Convention! 








GARLANDS 


6th street, between locust and st. ch--las 
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SUMMER SESSION, 1938 
June 20 to July 29 


Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 


BUSINESS, LAW, SOCIAL WORK, ENGINEERING, 
NURSING, ART, MUSIC 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address Isidor Loeb, Director 
s ——— Session, Room 206, Duncker Hall, Washington University, 
t. Louis. 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Curricula Leading 
to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education 


1. for Elementary School Teaching 
2. for Secondary School Teaching 
3. for Teaching Commercial Subjects 
4. for Teaching and Supervising Art 
5. for Teaching the Deaf 
6. for Supervisors of Speech Pathology 

These Curricula are planned to meet the requirements of the 
Missouri State Department of Education and are open to 
high school graduates and to those presenting advanced 
standing from Colleges, Universities, and Teachers’ Colleges. 
The degree may be acquired either through full-time day 
classes or part-time classes in the late afternoon and evening. 


Second Semester Begins Feb. 2, 1938. 
For catalogue and special information, address Wm. G. Bowling, 


Acting Dean of University College, 130 Brookings Hall, Washington 
University, St. Louis. 
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ne Greyhound trip can 


Ieach you more about 


onomy, comfort, scenic 
erest than many books 


eacher’s textbook on the subject of travel ends, Thanksgiving visits, and Christmas 


konomy is often a Greyhound bus! She _ vacation trips . . . these occasions prove 
arns in one easy lesson that the most _— definitely that it costs less to see more 
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THESE PICTORIAL STUDY HELPS WILL THRILL CLASSES 

We have two intensely interesting study aids for teachers: a booklet, “This Amazing 
America” with 140 pictures and stories about our country’s strangest places, []; the 
“Comparison Map” of America (suitable for framing)—90 world wonders duplicated right 
here in our own country, []. Check which one vou prefer . . . then mail this coupon to 
Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broadway & Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. If you want fares 
and facts about any special trip, jot down the place you wish to visit on the line below. 
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BETTER SIGHT LAMPS 
HELP YOUNG AND OLD EYES 


lt a ee 


1.E.S. Better 
Sight Lamps . 
also come in Children’s eyes are often strained 
bridge, end > 7 j 
table, swivel _— at an early age from studying and 
SS 8 reading under improper light. See 
that they have the protection of 
sight-saving I. E. S. Better-Sight 
Lamps. You’ll enjoy the eye com- 


fort they give, too. 





























For the soft, glareless light from 
these lamps makes seeing easier and 
brings sight-saving aid second only 
to that of an eyesight specialist. 
Their wide spread of useful light 
provides greater freedom in work- 
ing. And their graceful beauty will 


Seeing ts Believing make any room more cheerful and 


See how I. E. S. Better Sight attractive. 
Lamps are different,and better 
for you. See that they give 

oni: sianathn tesonlls Look for the I. E. S. tag on the 
nary lamps. See the tag that next lamp you buy. 
certifies their conformance 
to scientific specifications for 


sight-saving light. 














KANSAS CITY 
POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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INES 


606-608 Washington Avenve, Through to Sixth Street 


WELCOME TEACHERS! 


ST. LOUIS AND ST. LOUIS’ FASHION 
INSTITUTION ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


Here is a store devoted entirely to FASHION 
at a PRICE! Your every apparel need and 
desire has been anticipated! Six selling floors 
replete with whatever is new! Between sessions 
come in to visit us. We can assure you that your 


time will be well spent. 


DRESSES .. COATS... SUITS..FURS.. SPORTSWEAR .. MILLINERY .. 
SHOES .. BLOUSES .. SWEATERS. . SKIRTS AND ACCESSORIES IN 
WOMEN’S MISSES’ AND JUNIOR SIZES. 
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Our Friends 
The St. Louis Advertisers 


Taxicabs 

The Black and White Taxicab Company 
offers efficient and reasonable service. It’s 
good judgment to use a taxicab for saving 
time and worry. 

Department Stores 

Famous-Barr Company, the largest depart- 
ment store west of the Mississippi, offers con- 
yenience such as lunch rooms and tea rooms 
in addition to their stock of goods which cover 
every human need. 

Vandervoort’s—Scruggs, Vandervoort, Bar- 
ney—featuring fashion, quality and thrift in 
serving you with their beautiful new line of 
general merchandise. 

Stix, Baer and Fuller—The Grand Leader— 
a store of high standards reflecting quality, 
variety and values that appeal to the teachers. 
Stores Particularly for Women 

Garland’s, known as the “Hallmark of Qual- 
ity” has long been a favorite with Missouri 
teachers who love smart, individual clothes. 

Kline’s, a store for women which devotes 
itself to style and economy. 

Lane Bryant, a store that gathers youthful 
fashions for misses, women and stout women. 

Sonnenfeld’s, a St. Louis specialty shop of 
fashion which Missouri teachers have long en- 
joyed. 

Men’s Clothing. 

Richman Brothers, a favorite for men who 
are looking for good clothes at reasonable 
prices, 

Shoes 

Swope Shoe Company, a house that gives 
personal service and attention to your indi- 
vidual shoe needs. 

Hotels 

Auditorium Hotel, (in October number) a 
good hotel that’s near Union Station and the 
Municipal Auditorium. 

§ = Melbourne Hotel, (in October number) a 
hotel teachers have always liked. 

Roosevelt Hotel, a hotel that makes you feel 
welcome. 

Supply Company 

Interstate Supply Company now featuring 
the adopted Victor records. 
Schools 

St. Louis University has served society for 
105 years. A university covering a wide field 
of courses and composed of twelve colleges and 
schools, ; 

Washington University respected and well 
known educational institution. Its summer 
session and University College offer courses of 
special interest to teachers. 

Teachers Agency 

_ Specialists’ Educational Bureau, an institu- 
tion with an enviable record for high class 
~— to teachers who are seeking new posi- 

ns. 


MAMMOTH iurkeys are no longer the 
mode; in fact, the Dept. of Agriculture is devel- 
oping a smaller turkey to fit small, modern ovens. 
tt et al 
WITH or without turkey, may your Thanks- 
giving feast be complete, “‘from soup to nuts.” 
The ancient Romans used a similar expression, 
“from eggs to apples’”’ to express the whole of 
anything. (From ON THE Roap TO CIVILIzA- 
TION, for highschools. Wallchart free on request.) 


te al 
LESS than half of the qualified voters in the 
United States exercise their right to vote. 


te al 
NEW 2-book edition of Taz Heatrny Lire SE- 
RIES (Fowlkes and Jackson) now ready, in addi- 
tion to the regular 4-book edition for grades 3-6. 


. — 
DURING her lifetime, the average woman 
uses three times her weight in cosmetics. 


te al 
MEN’S fashions changed as rapidly as 
women’s for thousands of years—only in the 
last century has man’s dress been comparatively 
static. See “The History of Costume” ac- 
companying one of the 8 color plates in THE 
Winston SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY, ADVANCED 
Eprrion. Only THE WInsTon SIMPLIFIED 
DIcTIONARIES have attractive colored illustra- 
tions to encourage dictionary browsing. 

— 
90,000 free meals a day are served to under- 
fed children in the New York City schools. 


~_ 

BEFORE and after’ pictures, used abun- 
dantly in THE New CuRRICULUM NUMBER 
Boox (Grade 2) make learning so easy that the 
child cannot fail to grasp number facts and re- 
lationships. Whether or not you are using THE 
New CuRRICULUM ARITHMETICS for grades 3-8, 
write us for information about this handsome 
new combination text and workbook. 


Fi aa 
RICHEST country in the world is the U.S., 
yet only 45 million bed sheets were manufac- 
tured last year, less than half a sheet per person. 


WINSTON 


WINSTON BLDG _e= PHILADELPHIA PA 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


OFFERS UNUSUAL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


The enrollment of the University of 
Missouri is at present the largest in its 
entire history. Extensive enlargements 
and improvements have been made in the 
physical plant and equipment to meet the 
needs of the increasing attendance. Six 
new buildings have been completed: 
Walter Williams Hall, The Education 
Building, Engineering Laboratories, a 
Conservation Laboratory, a Student 
Health Center, and an addition to the 
General Library. 

The New Education Building is of spe- 
cial interest to teachers. This building 
houses the laboratory schools and a few 
of the administrative offices of the School 
of Education. The University High School 
and Elementary School have been given 
ample room and modern equipment in this 
building, which is the second largest on 
the University campus. Some of the col- 
lege classes in Education are held in it 
also. We invite the teachers of Missouri 
to visit this new laboratory schools unit. 

The Summer Session of the University of Missouri offers splendid oppor- 
tunities for continuing undergraduate or graduate work. The advanced pro- 
fessional degrees Master of Education and Doctor of Education are of special 
interest to teachers and school administrators. 

If you are interested in carrying forward your work during the summer 
session in any division of the University, write for a complete Summer Session 
Announcement. 














MAKE PLANS NOW TO ATTEND THE 
1938 SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


June 13--August 5 


For information about the Summer Session, address: 
Director of the Summer Session 
212 Education, Desk 1 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Columbia, Missouri 
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LET US 

GIVE THANKS 

E AS -TEACHERS have some- 
thing for which to be thankful. 
Since there is none too much gratitude 
in this world we might at this season 
make a contribution to the general 
stock of thankfulness by expressing 
our own. 

Fundamental in the heart of every 
real teacher is the appreciation of the 
opportunity to teach. Such teachers 
feel that theirs is a high and worth- 
while mission. To have the task of 
imparting knowledge; the responsi- 
bility of implanting ideals; the work 
of developing young life into a finer, 
more joyous and more useful life; the 
privilege of using our Own energy as 
a starter to the greater energies po- 
tential in our pupils and (whether we 
feel it or not) the function of making 
democracy a living, working, saving 
force in the world, is to have that for 
which the teacher-heart should al- 
ways be deeply grateful, and on oc- 
easions vocally thankful. 

Again the Missouri Teacher is 
thankful for the fact that the public 
appreciates and wants her services. 
Despite the thousand and one little 
annoyances that enter into the daily 
tasks of the teacher there is ample 
evidence that the public as a whole 
believes in the work she is doing. Af- 
ter all the people pay, and their recent 
manifest willingness to even increase 
the pay of the teacher cannot be for- 
gotten. The increase of the distribu- 
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tive fund for the support of schools 
from some three million dollars a few 
years ago to four or five times as much 
now is a public expression of belief 
in the values that accrue through the 
work of the teacher. The fact that old 
buildings have been improved and 
new modern ones erected, until today 
children and teachers are housed in 
more comfortable, sanitary and func- 
tionally useful buildings than ever be- 
fore; the willingness of the public to 
furnish and equip the schools so as to 
give to the teachers the tools of in- 
struction, furnish cause for thankful- 
ness on the part of the teacher. The 
approval in 1936 by the voters of a 
proposal to remove the constitutional 
prohibition against using public funds 
for the payment of retirement allow- 
ances to teachers is a step toward the 
day when the best potential teaching 
ability will be attracted to the pro- 
fession because of the removal of the 
haunting sense of economic insecurity 
which now militates against the ef- 
ficiency and happiness of teachers. 

Finally, and not the least for which 
we should be thankful, is the evident 
awakening of our own group to the 
fact that there are improvements 
which can be attained through group 
activity, and responsibilities for bet- 
terments which are to be attained only 
through individual loyalty to and per- 
sonal cooperation with each other. We 
have cause for thankfulness. Its ex- 
pression makes for happiness and ef- 
ficiency. Let’s express it. 
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WHY ISA 
SCHOOL? 


HY IS THIS EXTENSIVE, and 

in mere dollars, expensive, enter- 
prise we call a school? It is not pecu- 
liarly American though the United 
States has developed it to a higher 
degree of universality than has any 
other nation. It is not a function be- 
longing exclusively to democratic 
societies. From the standpoint of 
government support and direction, 
other forms of society are even more 
actively interested. It early became 
a function of the home and has for 
centuries been a concern of all types 
of governments. It has always been 
and is one of the methods by which 
families, groups, nations and civiliza- 
tions have tried to perpetuate them- 
selves, their traditions and their 
ideals. 

It seems to us that today more than 
ever public education is being used as 
a means of perpetuating national phi- 
losophies of life and government. Rus- 
sia has seized it as a means of perpet- 
uating its philosophy of class control 
and superiority. The proletariat—the 
workers must rule Russia and ulti- 
mately the world, and that according 
to the theories of Kar] Marx. In Ger- 
many, the Aryan, Nordic, Germanic 
people, as seen through the eyes of 
Hitler, have upon their shoulders be- 
eause of their supposed superior quai- 
ities, the task of elevating that race 
‘‘Uber Alles in der Velt’’. So strongly 
buttressed are these two conflicting 
theories that they at this moment are 
using Spain as an arena in which the 
adherents of the Theory of Govern- 
ment by Class and the Theory of 
Domination by Race are carrying on 
their trial by combat. 

There is another philosophy of life 
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represented by democracy. It does 
not believe that the world should be 
dominated by any class. It likewise 
refuses to subscribe to the doctrine 
that race is the single quality upon 
which the right to control the affairs 
of the world should be based. This 
philosophy represented by democracy 
and democratic nations holds to the 
theory that individuals regardless of 
class or race have rights. It asserts 
‘¢A man’s a man”’ whether laborer or 
capitalist, whether German or Jew, 
and as such his welfare, development 
and life are the concern of all and that 
the highest demand possible is the de- 
mand that society be so organized and 
that each citizen be so trained as to 
best protect and develop these in- 
dividual personal rights. 

This democratic reason for the 
school is expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence thus— 

‘‘We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: That all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That, to secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted among men”’. 

Substitute ‘‘public schools’’ for 
governments in the last sentence and 
we have a statement of the funda- 
mental reason for the school in the 
United States. Again you may quote 
the preamble to our Federal Constitu- 
tion substituting for ‘‘this Constitu- 
tion’’ the words ‘‘publie schools’’, 
and we have a statement which fits the 
ideals and purposes of the public 
schools quite perfectly. For indeed 
education’s purposes in a democracy 
are ‘‘to form a more perfect union’’, 
and there appears much need for it 
today for out of the clashing of in- 
terests and the discord of groups can 
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come union, harmony and concord 
only through the proper grounding of 
youth in the philosophy of human 
rights. Similarly will justice be es- 
tablished, domestic tranquillity be in- 
sured, the common defense provided 
for, the general welfare promoted and 
the blessing of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity be secured, only 
when and if youth be given the neces- 
sary emotional and intellectual ap- 
preciation of these democratic ideals. 

The Great Teacher stated His pur- 
pose as a teacher and thereby set high 
the purpose of every teacher as this: 
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‘‘That ye (all people) might have life 
and that ye might have it more 
abundantly”’. 


Is not this then the ‘‘why’’ of the 
school in a democracy? The elevation 
of the individual personality to its 
highest possible level of happiness re- 


gardless of that individual’s class, 


race or previous condition. Is it not 
then the big problem of the schools to 
educate, propagandize and train so as 
to insure the stability of these ideals 
and to cause us always to approach 
them. 





Constitution Day 


In American Education Week. 


Jean Rivinius 


OVEMBER the eleventh is the 

day on which we are to remember 
September 17, 1776. Our forefathers 
received a vision—they gave a RE- 
PUBLIC. Today, we are great because 
they were good; courageous, because 
they were faithful; prosperous, be- 
cause they were honest; fearless, be- 
cause they were brave; progressive, 
because they were helpful—patriotic, 
because they were religious. 

Looking backward in this American 
Education Week, we ‘‘see’’ the 
framers of our Constitution; see their 
superior intelligence, their lofty ideals, 
their dignified reasoning; see their 
fidelity to a constructive program that 
was built for ‘‘peace upon earth, good 
will towards men.’’ We see their con- 
secration to a gigantic task, that was 
to endure through their Today and 
our Tomorrow. Religiously, our fore- 
fathers thought, planned, prepared— 





wrote; patriotically, we must preserve 
our Constitution. 

In the Yesterday of our time, our 
forefathers filled the need in the 
Colonies; today, 


America needs power all men can 
understand ; 

Needs simple, sterling wisdom that 
knows to bless our land; 

Needs vital spark of conscience, 
true patriots impart— 

Needs highest creed of spirit that 
penetrates each heart. 


America needs caution, avoiding 
dangerous ways; 

Needs courage, that is destined to 
win—not blame, but praise; 

Needs faithful trust, preserving 
CERTIFICATE of BIRTH 

To keep this best loved nation the 
greatest on God’s earth. 
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General Officers Who Will Function at the State 
Convention, St. Louis, November 17-18-19-20. 
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Wm. F. Knox 


Ist Vice-President Dorothy Bohannon 


2nd Vice-President 











Roscoe V. Cramer 
President 











Mary Ralls 


Mrs. S. S. Stanley Member Ex. Com 


Srd Vice-President 











L. H. Bell Henry J. Gerling 
Chairman Ex. Com. Member Ex. Com. 



























John M. Edie Alice Pittman N i P 
Member Ex. Com. Member Ex. Com. spnnber Ex. * 
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Program Personnel 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Sanford Bates, Former Director of Bu- 
reau of Prisons, 1930-37, and now Execu- 
tive Director of Boys Clubs of America. 

Roscoe V. Cramer, President, Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Kansas City. 

Hon. Bernard H. Dickmann, Mayor of 
St. Louis. 

Mrs. Frank E. Dorsey, President, Mis- 
souri Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Kansas City. 

Dorothy Eckelmann, Elementary Class- 
room Teacher, May Greene School, Cape 
Girardeau. 

Belmont Farley, Director of Publicity, 
National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Vladimir Golschmann, Director of St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, St. Louis. 

Robert Hutchins, President, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hon. Lloyd W. King, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Jefferson City. 

W. W. Parker, President, State Teach- 
ers College, Cape Girardeau. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, First Lady 
of the Land. 

Alma Schrader, Principal, May Greene 
School, Cape Girardeau. 

L. J. Schultz, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cape Girardeau. 

John A. Sexson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pasadena, California. 

Hon. Lloyd C. Stark, Governor of Mis- 
souri, Jefferson City. 


DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 


Eugene F. Abbot, Director of Debate, 
University City High School, University 
City. 

Ruth Alexander, Lebanon. 


Bower Aly, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
and Scholar in Speech, Advanced School 
of Education, Columbia University, New 
York. 














Viadimir Golschmann 
General Session 





Robert Hutchins 
General Session 





Hon. Lloyd W. King 
General Session 
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Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
General Session 





John A. Sexson 

General Session 

Divisional Meeting 
Departmental Meeting 
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A. O. Anderson, Director, Physical Ed- 
ueation and Recreation, St. Louis Public 
Schools, St. Louis. 

Harold Bassage, Director of St. Louis 
Little Theatre, St. Louis. 

Earl L. Bedell, Director of Vocational 
Education, Detroit, Michigan. 

Dorothy Gaynor Blake, St. Louis. 

George E. Carrothers, Chairman Gen- 
eral Committee, Cooperative Study of 


Secondary School Standards, University | 


of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Gordon Carter, Designer and Technical 
Director, St. Louis Little Theatre, St. 
Louis. 

Marjorie Elliott, Crystal City. 

Margaret Ewing, Director of Dramatics, 
John Burroughs School, Clayton. 

Martin L. Faust, Professor of Political 
Science and Public Law, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 

Harold Flaschbart, Sports Reporter, St. 
Louis Star-Times, St. Louis. 

Eillen Fling, Flat River. 

Harry I. Friedman, Placement Secre- 
tary, Jewish Employment and Vocational 
Service, St. Louis. 

Willard Goslin, Superintendent of 
Schools, Webster Groves. 

Helen Graves, Director Harris Teachers 
College Glee Club, St. Louis. 

Ernest Hares, Teacher, Soldan High 
School, St. Louis. 


Roy W. Hatch, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Social Studies, State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 

Margaret A. Hickey, Principal, Miss 
Hickey’s Training School for Secretaries, 
St. Louis. 

Elizabeth Hull, Eureka. 

Theo. W. H. Irion, Dean, School of Ed- 
ucation, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia. 

William H. Kilpatrick, Professor of 
Education, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Warren Kingsbury, Teacher, Webster 
Groves High School, Webster Groves. 

Mildred B. Lee, Employment Manager, 
Royal Typewriter Company, St. Louis. 

Mrs, Inez Johnson Lewis, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado. 


Hon. McMillan Lewis, State Senator, | 


Thirty-Second District, St. Louis. 
James McAtee, Reporter, recently with 
Minneapolis Star. 














Bower Aly 
Divisional Meeting 
Departmental Meeting 


Earl L. Bedell 
Divisional Meeting 




















Roy W. Hatch 
Divisional Meeting 
Departmental Meeting 





William H. Kilpatrick 
Divisional Meeting 
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Bobbie McClanahan, Elvins. 

Harry McKown, Speaker and Writer, 
Gilson, Illinois. 

Helen Manley, Festus. 

Alice May, Director of Personnel for 
Women, Ralston Mills, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Atlanta Pummill, Houston. 

Helen Rex, Columbia. 

Daisy Richardson, Herculaneum. 

Eleanor Ross, Desloge. 

R. W. Selvidge, Professor of Industrial 
Education, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia. 

John A. Sexson. 

Helen Shipman, Director of Debate, 
Brentwood High School, Webster Groves. 

Anna Mae Smith, Leadwood. 

Aubrey Williams, Executive Director 
of National Youth Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs. Helen D. Williams, Assistant to 
the Principal, Hickman High School, Co- 
lumbia. 





Aubrey Williams 
Divisional Meetings 





ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
NOVEMBER 17 


All sessions of the Assembly of Dele- 
gates are scheduled to meet in the Gold 
Room of the Hotel Jefferson. The first ses- 
sion will be held on Wednesday morning, 
November 17, at 9:00 o’clock. At this time 
among other items of business, the report 
of the Committee on Credentials will be 
made. In accordance with a resolution 
of the Assembly, and for the purpose of 
expediting business, a suggestive pro- 
gram of procedure for the Assembly will 
be prepared before the first session 
opens. As many sessions of the As- 
sembly will be held as are necessary to 
transact all business. 














Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis 
Divisional Meeting 
Departmental Meeting 





Harry McKown 
Divisional Meeting 
Departmental Meeting 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


THURSDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 18 
Convention Hall, Municipal Auditorium, 
14th and Market. 


President Roscoe V. Cramer, Presiding. 
Platform Guests: Executive Committee 
and Officers of Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association; Past Presidents of 
Missouri State Teachers Association ; 
Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis. 
9:45 Invocation: Reverend John W. Mac- 
Ivor, Pastor, Second Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis. 
Music: St. Louis 
Pupils. 
A Word of Greeting, Hon. Bernard 
H. Dickmann, Mayor of St. 
Louis. 
Address: Hon. Lloyd W. King, 
State Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Jefferson City. 
Address: Professional Responsibil- 
ity in the Field of Policy Mak- 
ing, John A. Sexson, Superin- 


High School 


tendent of Schools, Pasadena, 
California, and President of the 
State Teachers Association of 
California. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 18 


Convention Hall, Municipal Auditorium, 
14th and Market. 


Superintendent Henry J. Gerling, Presid- 
ing. 
8:00 Invocation: Rabbi Julius Gordon, 
Shaare Emeth Temple, St. Louis. 
Presentation of Distinguished 
Service Awards, President Ros- 
coe V. Cramer. 
Address: How the Parents May Aid 
Progress of Schools in Missouri, 
Mrs. Frank E. Dorsey, President, 
Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Kansas City. 
Special Musical Program—St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, Conductor: 
Vladimir Golschmann, St. Louis. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra which will give a program for the Second General 
Session, Thursday Evening, November 18. 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION Address: The Central Problem of 
FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 19 Education, Robert Hutchins, 
Convention Hall, Municipal Auditorium, President, Chicago University, 

14th and Market. Chicago, Illinois. 
ne ~“ampica W. F. Knox, Pre FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Platform Guests: Presidents of the State FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 19 
and other Educational Institutions; : oes et 
Presidents of the Educational Organ- Convention Hall, Municipal Auditorium, 
izations of the St. Louis School Sys- 14th and Market. 
tem; Department Chairmen. President Roscoe V. Cramer, Presiding. 
9:00 Invocation: Very Reverend Harry 8:00 Invocation: Reverend Ivan Lee 
B. Crimmins, President, St. Louis Holt, Pastor, St. John’s M. E. 
University, St. Louis. Church, South, St. Louis. 
Music: Brass Ensemble, Marceline Music: St. Louis Grade Teachers 
High School. Chorus. 
String ensemble, Hickman Hon. Lloyd C. Stark, Governor of 
High School, Columbia. Missouri, introducing Mrs. 
Address: Ounce vs. Pound, San- Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
ford Bates, Former Director of Address: New Developments in 
Bureau of Prisons, 1930-37 and Government, Mrs. Franklin D. 
now Executive Director of Boys Roosevelt, First Lady of the 
Clubs of America. Land. 


FROM THE PAGEANT, HORACE MANN 
SATURDAY’S PROGRAM 


Insets are Dorothy Eckelmann, who 
wrote the pageant and Norval Randol as 
Horace Mann. The people in the group 
are from left to right Martha Harris, 
Celeste Perkinson, Dorothy Flentge, 
Frances Litzenfelner, Carroll Clubb, Tim- 
othy O’Connell, Marilyn Harris, Ruth Dal- 
ton, Jewell Conrad, Evelyn Eckelmann 
and Eva Vogel. 
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FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 20 
Opera House, Municipal Auditorium, 
14th and Market. 

President Roscoe V. Cramer, Presiding. 
Platform Guests: Officers of District 
Teachers Associations; Officers of 
Missouri State Teachers Association ; 
Chairmen of Standing Committees 
and State Superintendent of Schools. 
9:00 Invocation: Reverend Hulbert A. 
Woolfall, Pastor, St. Peter’s Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, St. 
Louis. 
Music: St. Louis High School 
Pupils. 
Address: The People and Their 


Schools, Dr. Belmont Farley, 
Director of Publicity for the Na- 
tional Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Pageant: ‘‘Horace Mann—Torch- 


bearer,’’ written by Dorothy 
Eckelmann, Elementary Class- 
room Teacher, May Greene 
School, Cape Girardeau, and pre- 
sented by Teachers and Students 
of the Cape Girardeau Public 
Schools and Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, and the 
Students of St. Louis Public 
Schools. Pageant Committee, 
Alma Schrader, Dorothy Eckel- 
mann, L. J. Schultz, W. W. 
Parker. 





Divisional Meetings 


ALL DIVISIONAL PROGRAMS WILL BE HELD 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 18 


A. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Convention Hall, Municipal Auditorium, 
14th and Market. 

Third Vice-President, Mrs. Sylvia J. 
Stanley, Superintendent of Harrison 
County Schools, Bethany, Presiding. 

1:45 Music: Boys Double Quartet, Nor- 
mandy High School. 

2:00 Address: Safety and Citizenship, 
Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, State 
Superintendent of Schools, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

2:30 Dr. Theo. W. H. Irion, Dean, School 
of Education, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, introducing Dr. 
William H. Kilpatrick. 

Address: What Conception of the 
Educative Process Will Best En- 
able The School to Serve as it 
Should, Dr. William H. Kilpat- 
rick, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

3:30 Demonstration of Physical Educa- 
tion by the Elementary Schools 
of St. Louis, Director, A. O. 
Anderson, St. Louis. 


The elementary schools of St. 
Louis present a program of phys- 
ical education activities for the 
approval of the grade school 
teachers of the State of Missouri. 
All grades, from one to eight, 
take pleasure in demonstrating a 
few of the stunts, games, rhythms 
and athletic events used by the 
classroom teachers of St. Louis 
in the 60 to 75 minutes per week. 
devoted to education by means 
of physical activity. 


The theme of this program is 
Physical Education the Year 
Around and it is divided into the 
following parts: (1) The Harvest 
Festival, (2) The Christmas 
Season, (3) Washington’s Birth- 
day, (4) The Cireus Comes to 
Town, (5) Summer Playgrounds. 
Following each part there will be 
a flash of the advanced skills by 
secondary school pupils, the 
foundations of which are laid in 
the elementary schools. 
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B. SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND S0- 
CIAL STUDIES 

Opera House, Municipal Auditorium, 

14th and Market Sts. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Dorothy Bo- 
hannon, Teacher, East Junior High 
School, Joplin, Presiding. 

1:45 Address: New Education in Speech, 
Bower Aly, Assistant Professor 
of English and Director of 
Forensics, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, and Scholar in 
Speech, Advanced School of 
Education, Columbia University, 
New York. 

2:15 Address: An Integrated or Fused 
Course in Social Studies, Dr. Roy 
W. Hatch, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, New Jersey. 

3:00 Address: The Cooperative Study 
and the Improvement of Teach- 
ing, Dr. George E. Carrothers, 
University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, and General 
Chairman, Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. 

3:45 Adjournment. 

C. COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Ball Room, Statler Hotel, 
9th & Washington 

Mr. M. A. Spohrer, Dean of Faculty, 
Junior College, Moberly, Presiding. 

2:15 Music: Coronet Solos, Joseph Mor- 
ello Maplewood High School, 
Maplewood. 

Address, A New Type of Secondary 
School, Dr. John A. Sexson, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Pasa- 
dena, California. 

Address, National Youth Adminis- 
tration, Mr. Aubrey Williams, 
Executive Director of National 
Youth Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
Assembly Hall No. 1, Municipal Audi- 
torium, 14th & Market. 

E. W. Alexander, Instructor, Hadley Vo- 
cational School, St. Louis, President, 
Missouri Vocational Association, Con- 
venor. 

Thomas F. Quinn, International Vice-Pres- 
ident, United Association of Plumb- 
ers and Steamfitters, Member St. 
Louis Board of Education, St. Louis, 
Presiding. 
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1:30 Building Vocational Efficiency for 
the Initial Job Opportunity, Mar- 
garet A. Hickey, Principal, Miss 
Hickey’s Training School for 
Secretaries, St. Louis. 

2:00 Being a Regular Teacher, Earl L. 
Bedell, Director of Vocational 
Education, Detroit, Michigan. 

At the conclusion of this address, mem- 


bers of the Home Economics and Indus- 
trial Arts groups may leave the Assembly 
Hall to attend announced sub-division 
programs. 


3:00 Getting and Holding a Job. A 
panel discussion by members of 
the St. Louis Chapter, National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 
Non-vocational teachers are in- 
vited to attend this discussion. 

Mildred B. Lee, Employment 
Manager, Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, Leader. 

Harry I. Friedman, Placement 
Secretary, Jewish Employment 
and Vocational Service, St. Louis. 

Alice May, Director of Person- 
nel for Women, Ralston Purina 
Mills, St. Louis. 


Home Economics, Room HH-II-JJ. 


Chairman, Louise Keller, State Super- 
visor, Home Economics, Jefferson 
City. 

Expansion and Improvement of the 
Missouri Vocational Program in 
Home Economics Under the 
George-Deen Act. 

1. The Advantages and Organi- 
zation of Work for the One 
Month in Addition to the 
Regular School Year for the 
Supervision of Home Projects. 

Elizabeth Hull, Eureka 
Ruth Alexander, Lebanon 
Helen Rex, Columbia 
. Standards for Vocational 
Homemaking Departments in 
Missouri. 
Marjorie Elliott, Crystal City 
Helen Manley, Festus 
Daisy Richardson, Hercula- 
neum 
Killen Fling, Flat River 
Bobbie McClanahan, Elvins 
Anna Mae Smith, Leadwood 
Eleanor Ross, Desloge, Chair- 
man 
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3. Professional Policies of Mis- 
souri Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers. 

Mrs. Atlanta Pummill, Hous- 
ton 


3:15 Industrial Arts, Room EE, FF, GG. 

Chairman, Lynne ©. Monroe, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Missouri Vocational Associa- 
tion, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia. 

Chairman, Verne L. Pickens, Department 
of Industrial Arts, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, Supervisor of 
Industrial Arts, Kansas City. 

3:30 Address, High Lights in the De- 
velopment of Industrial Arts, and 
Current Trends of Its Develop- 
ment in the State Curriculum of 
Missouri, R. W. Selvidge, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 

4:00 Address, General Industrial Arts, 
Earl L. Bedell, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

NOTE: It is essential that you register 
for the Department of Industrial Arts 
Tour, at the St. Louis Public Schools In- 
dustrial Arts Booth in the Municipal Au- 
ditorium on or before 10:00 A. M., Fri- 
day, November 19, if you expect to go on 
the tour. 


Trades and Industries, Committee Room. 
C. 

Chairman, H. H. Coxen, Teacher, Lathrop 
Polytechnic Institute, Kansas City. 

Address, What Can the Vocational 
Schools do to Better Train Those for In- 
dustry. 

Display and Explanation of Instruction- 
al Material will be on display from St. 
Louis, Kansas City and other places in 
the state. This instructional material will 
be explained by some one from each 
school. 

* * & # 

Note: Friday, November 19, from 1:00 
to 4:00 P. M., the Hadley Vocational 
School, 3405 Bell Avenue, will be opened 
for inspection. The teachers will be in 
their class rooms and some students will 
be working. It will be worth your while 
to attend this outstanding vocational 
school. 


E. ADULT EDUCATION 
Ball Room, Statler Hotel, 
9th & Washington 
L. R. Fuller, Board of Education, St. 
Louis, Presiding. 

The members of this Division will visit 
the Division of Colleges and Universities 
in the Ball Room, Hotel Statler, to hear 
the address of Dr. Aubrey Williams, Ex- 
ecutive Director of National Youth Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. They 
will then retire just outside the Ball Room 
for a short business meeting. 


F. EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

Opera House, Municipal Auditorium, 14th 
& Market. 

Dr. John Rufi, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Presiding. 

4:00 Address, Some Prophecies Concern- 
ing Extra-Curricular Activities, 
Dr. Harry McKown, Gilson, Knox 
County, Illinois. 
Business Session. 
Sectional Meetings (Immediately 
following General Session) 

High School Debating Section, Opera 
House, Municipal Auditorium, 14th & 
Market. 

M. A. Markert, Jennings School, St. 
Louis, Chairman. 

Joint Session with the Speech Association 
of Missouri 

I. Debate 

1. Should the Unicameral System be 
Adopted? Yes, Martin L. Faust, 
Professor of Political Science and 
Public Law, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. (15 minutes) 

. Should the Unicameral System be . 
Adopted? No, Hon. McMillan Lewis, 
State Senator, 32nd District, St. 
Louis. (20 minutes) 

. Rebuttal: Professor Martin L. Faust. 
(5 minutes) 

II. Panel Discussion 
(Each Speaker Limited to Ten Minutes) 

The Unicameral Legislature as a Debate 
Topic. 

A. The Affirmative and Its Problems, 
Eugene F. Abbot, Director of De- 
bate, University City High School. 

B. The Negative and Its Problems, 
Helen Shipman, Director of Debate, 
Brentwood High School, Webster 
Groves. 
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III. Open Forum 
The Forum will be conducted by M. A. 
Markert, Chairman, who will recognize 
speakers wishing to obtain the floor, re- 
ceive questions from the floor, and direct 
questions for answers to debaters, mem- 
bers of the panel, or other persons. 
High School Dramatics Section, Assembly 
Hall No. 4, Municipal Auditorium, 
14th & Market. 


Eugene R. Wood, Director of Dramatics, - 


High School, Webster Groves, Chair- 
man. 

Joint Session with the Speech Association 
of Missouri. 

Address, Practical Hints on the Direct- 
ing of Plays, Harold Bassage, Direc- 
tor of St. Louis Little Theatre. 

Address, Practical Problems in Stage 
Design, Gordon Carter, Designer and 
Technical Director of St. Louis Little 
Theatre. 

Address, Dramatics and the Develop- 
ment of Personality, Margaret Ew- 
ing, Director of Dramatics, John Bur- 
roughs School, St. Louis. 

High School Journalism Section, Assembly 
Hall No. 3, Municipal Auditorium, 
14th & Market. 

Lois Kyd, Wydown School, Clayton, Chair- 
man. 

Address, Practical Values of High 
School Journalism, Harold Flasch- 
bart, Sports Reporter, St. Louis Star- 
Times. 

Address, Suggestions for Improving 
High School Journalism, James Mc- 
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Atee, Reporter recently with the Min- 

neapolis Star. 

Round Table Discussion: Problems of 
High School Publications. 

High School Music Section, Assembly 
Hall No. 2, Municipal Auditorium, 
14th and Market. 

Esther Replogle, Webster Groves 

High School, Chairman. 

Three ten-minute talks on Music in the 
High School. 

1. From the Parent’s Viewpoint, Dor- 

othy Gaynor Blake. 

2. From the Teacher’s Viewpoint, Ern- 
est Hares, Soldan High School, St. 
Louis. 

. From the Administrator’s View- 
point, Willard E. Goslin, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Webster Groves. 

Music: Harris Teachers College Glee 
Club, Helen Graves, Director. 

Home Room and Assembly Section, West 
Check Room, Municipal Auditorium, 
14th & Market. 

R. Lee Martin, Principal, Junior High 
School, Flat River, Chairman. 

Address, The High School Assembly, 
Warren Kingsbury, Teacher, Webs- 
ter Groves High School, Webster 
Groves. 

Address, The Home Room in the High 
School, Helen D. Williams, Assistant 
to the Principal, Hickman High 
School, Columbia. 

Open Forum on problems relating to the 
assembly and home room in the sec- 
ondary school with the audience par- 
ticipating. 





Departmental Meetings 


ALL DEPARTMENTAL PROGRAMS WILL BE HELD 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 19 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Chairman, N. C. Allen, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Kirksville. 

Vice-Chairmen: Kirksville District, L. W. 
DeMoss, Instructor, Vocational Agriculture, 
Louisiana; Warrensburg District, Stephen 
Maxwell, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Warrensburg; Cape Girardeau District, John 
Gehrs, State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau; 
Springfield District, Pauline Rader, Niangua, 
Rt. 1; Maryville District, V. D. Collins, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Jamesport. 


Secretary, Mrs. Rue Ward, Teacher, Mc- 
Clung School, Jamesport. 

Friday, November 19, 2:00 P. M., Room 
“EE-FF-GG”, Second Floor, Municipal Audi- 
torium. 

The Need for Training Teachers to Teach 
Agriculture in the Rural Schools, E. R. Adams, 
State Department of Education, Jefferson City, 

Practical Agriculture that Fits the Com- 
munity, Prof. T. J. Talbert, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. 

Business Meeting. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 

Chairman, Nita Schuster, Art Supervisor, 
7500 Maryland Ave., Clayton. 

Vice-Chairman, Hester Robinson, 
High School, St. Joseph. 

Secretary-Treasurer, F. Arthur Krause, Art 
Teacher, Blewett High School, St. Louis. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 19, 12:30 P. M., 
Crystal Room, Hotel Jefferson, Locust at 
Twelfth. Price per plate, $1.00. Make reserva- 
tions in advance through F. Arthur Krause, 515 
S. Geyer Rd., Kirkwood. 

Friday, November 19, 2:15 P. M., Crystal 
Room, Hotel Jefferson, Locust at Twelfth. 

Nita Schuster, Clayton, Presiding. 

Music, Hadley Crawford, Normandy High 
School. 

Theme: Art as a Part of Life in Missouri 
Today. 


Central 


(5 minute talks) 

Irma Lee Banks, rural teacher, Philadelphia. 

Ruth Flett, art teacher, consolidated dis- 
trict, Sullivan. 

Nell Sampson, Supervisor. Independence. 

Myra Jervev, Head of Personal Grooming 
Department, Stephens College, Columbia. 

Amy Kelly, State Home Demonstration 
—_ Sons 

ary Powell, Supervisor of Education, Ci 

Art Museum, St. Louis. _ 

Business Meeting. 


; DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS 

Chairman, Helen Gorse, Teacher, Latin and 
French, Junior High School, University City. 

Vice-Chairman, Allen J. Moon, Dean, Wil- 
liam Jewell College, Liberty. 

Secretary, John J. Hodnett, Instructor in 
Cease Languages, St. Louis University, St. 

uis. 

Friday, Nevember 19, 11:00 A. M., Parlors 
1 and 1i, Hotel Jefferson, Twelfth and Locust. 

The Interesting Difficulties of High School 
Latin, Louise Beasley, Sullivan, 

The Value of the Declamations of Quintilian, 
Chauncey J. Finch, St. Louis University, St. 
Louis. 

Recent Experiences in Italy and Greece, 
Hansen C. Harrell, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Luncheon, 12:30 P. M., under the auspices of 
the Classical Club of St. Louis. Price $1.00. 
Afternoon Session, 2:00 P. M., Parlors I and II 

A Century of Archaeological Discovery in 
Greece, George E. Mylonas, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 

Chai M ms 

airman, Ma - Scherer, Clevela i 
omen a Louis. arrbat. 

ice-Chairman, Ethel Emerson, William 
Rockhill Nelson School, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Minnie Kamp, Blair School, St. 
Louis. 

Luncheon Meeting, Friday, November 19, 
12:00 o’clock noon (sharp), Gold Room, Hotel 
Jefferson, Locust at 12th St. Price $1.00. Send 
reservations and make checks payable to Miss 
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Isabel Dolch, 401 Westgate Ave., St. Louis. 
Tickets may be purchased at the Registration 
Booth or at the St. Louis Grade Teachers As- 
sociation Hospitality Room, Municipa] Audi- 
torium. 

Address, How to Teach Controversial Isms, 
Dr. Roy W. Hatch, State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

Music, a Group from Boys’ Glee Club, Soldan 
High School, St. Louis. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL 
TRAINING 


Chairman, Ruth Hughes, Commercial Teach- 
er, Senior High School, Maplewood. 

Vice-Chairman, Fern Lowman, Commercial 
Teacher, Central High School, St. Joseph. 

Secretary, Virgil Cheek, Prof. of Commerce, 
State Teachers College, Springfield. 

Friday, November 19, 1:15 P. M., Committee 
Room “B”, 2nd Floor, Municipal Auditorium. 

1:15 Business Meeting. 

1:30 Personality Quotient—Plus or Minus? 
Margaret A. Hickey, Principal, Miss Hickey’s 
Training School for Secretaries, St. Louis. 

2:00 What Next in Bu-iness Education? 
Ernest A. Zelliot, Director of Business Educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa. 

2:45 A Graduate Training Program for the 
Commercial Teacher, Ralph K. Watkins, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

8:15 Report of Committee on Revision of 
State Courses of Study in Commercial Sub- 
jects, J. D. Delp, Chairman, State Teachers 
College, Springfield. 

3:45 Typewriting Demonstration, Albert 
Tangora, Champion Typist, New York City. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Chairman, E. A. Hood, Principal, Mason 
School, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, Mabel White, 
Sherwood School, St. Joseph. 

Secretary, Ward E. Barnes, Principal, Gar- 
field School, Normandy. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 19, 12:15 P. M., 
Ivory Room, Hotel Jefferson, 415 N. 12th. 
Price $1.10 per plate. Send reservations and 
make check to Robert Strickler, Hodgen School, 
St. Louis. 

Friday, November 19, 2:00 P. M., Ivory 
Room, Hotel Jefferson, 415 N. 12th. 

Address, Japan as a Missouri Teacher Sees 
It, Dr. Uel W. Lamkin, President. Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville. 

Address, A New Order From the Old, Dr. 
Belmont Farley, Drector of Publicity, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Address, The Function of the Elementary 
School in Guidance of Pupils, Curtis H. 
Threlkeld, Principal Columbia High School, 
South Orange, New Jersey. 

Business Meeting. 


Principal, 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

Chairman, Agnes L. Staed, Classroom 
Teacher, Emerson School, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, Alice Pittman, Phelps 
School, Springfield. 

Secretary, Genevieve Heglund, Teacher, Geo. 
B. Longan School, Kansas City. 

Friday, November 19, 2:00 P. M., Assembly 
Hall No. 1, Municipal Auditorium, 14th and 
Market. 

Address, Deficiences in the Curriculum, Mrs. 
Inez Johnson Lewis, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Denver, Colorado. . 

Across the Pacific With a Movie Camera, 
J. N. Sayler, State Teachers College, Maryville. 

Music, Harris Teachers College Chorus. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

Chairman, Lidmila A. Nerud, Teacher, 
Roosevelt High School, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, George G. Gates, Instructor 
in English, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Secretary, Esther Irene Layton, Wm. Chris- 
man High School, Independence. 

Friday, November 19, 2:00 P. M., Assembly 
Room Marquette Hotel. 

Music: 

Address, Mr. Henry J. Gerling, Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, St. Louis. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 

Chairman, M. E. Branom, Head Assistant, 
Cleveland High School, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, Ethel Mills, Teacher, Soldan 
High School, St. Louis. 

Secretary, Bernice Johnson, Teacher, Junior 
High School, Maplewood. 

Friday, November 19, 2:00 P. M., Assembly 
Hall No. 4, 3rd Floor, Municipal Auditorium. 

Theme: Methods of Obtaining and Utilizing 
Information Concerning Local Geography. 

Collecting and Utilizing Geographic Informa- 
tion Concerning a Rural Section, Dr. Sam T. 
Bratton, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Collecting and Utilizing Geographic In- 
formation Concerning a Small City, Dr. John 
Q. Adams, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Collecting and Utilizing Information Con- 
cerning a Large City, Prof. James R. Cowan, 
Junior College, Kansas City. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELING 

Chairman, L. E. Ziegler, Superintendent of 
Schools, Boonville. 

Vice-Chairman, Vest C. Myers, Dean, State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. 

Secretary, Alma Fletcher, Educational Coun- 
selor, Soldan High School, St. Louis. 

Breakfast, Friday, November 19, 7:30 A. M., 
Parlor A., Hotel Statler, 9th and Washington. 
Price 85c plus tax. 

Address, Organizing the School for Guid- 
ance, Curtis H. Threlkeld, Principal, Columbia 
High School, South Orange, New Jersey. 

Open Forum. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 

Cnairman, Minnie L. irons, Prot, of Home 
Economics siducation, University ot Missour, 
volumbia. < in: Agwlilinmal. 0 

Vice-Unairman, Mabel] Cook, Assistant Stace 
Supervisor, Home Kconomics siducacion, Jeifer- 
son City. 

Secretary, Bertha K. Whipple, Assistant 
Prot. of home Economics, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, 

Luncheon, Friday, November 19, 12:30 P. 
M., Roof Solarium, Hotel Chase, Lindell at 
Forest Park (Accessible by bus, service and 
street car). Price $1.25. Make reservations 
through Edena Schaumberg, Board of Educa- 
tion, ¥11 Locust, St. Louis, Telephone Central 
672U. Luncheon by reservation only. Reserva- 
tions close at 4:0u P. M., Thursday, November 
18. Hostesses—Grace Whitmer and Members, 
St. Louis Teachers Unit, A. H, E, A, 

_ Friday, November ly, 2:0 P. M., Roof 
Soiarium, Hotel Chase, Lindeil at Forest Park. 
Z:0U-2:15 Music, 
Curriculum Building 

2:15-2:45 Detense of a Subject Matter Cur- 
riculum, F, M, Underwood, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, St. Louis. 

2:45-3:30 Recent Curriculum Developments, 
— Kent, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, 

3:30-3:40 Re-assemble for sectional meet- 
ings. 

8:40-4:30 Section .J—Missouri’s Curriculum 
Program, Louise Keller, State Supervisor, 
Home Economics Education, Jefferson City. 

3:40-4:30 Section 2—Cooperation of the 
Emergency Nursery School Program and the 
Home Economics Program, Dr. Dura Louise 
Cockrell, State Director of Nursery School 
Education, W. P. A., Jefferson City. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Chairman, Verne L. Pickens, Supervisor, In- 
dustrial Arts, Library Building, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Chester E. Erickson, In- 
aeeeet. Jarrett Junior High School, Spring- 

eld. 

Secretary, Otho L. Barnett, Industrial Arts 
Teacher, Senior High School, Kirksville. 

Friday, November 19, 1:30 P. M. 

A tour of two major industries of St. Louis 
will be conducted through the cooperative ef- 
forts of the Elementary Industrial Arts As- 
sociation and the High School Industrial Arts 
Association of St. Louis. It is essential that 
you register for this trip at the St. Louis Public 
Schools Industrial Arts Booth in the Municipal 
Auditorium on or before 10:00 A. M., Friday, 
November 19, if you expect to go on the tour. 
For those registering on or before that time 
transportation will be furnished. Since indus- 
tries object to taking large numbers, there 
may be a limitation on the numbers making 
this trip. 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES 

Chairman, Helen Bowman, Librarian, Roose- 
velt High School, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, Zella M. Murray, Librarian, 
High School, University City. 
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Luncheon, Friday, November 19, 12:30 P. M., 
American Hotel, 7th and Market. Price 85c. 
Miss Sarah Molony, Extension Worker of the 
Missouri Library Commission, Jefferson City, 
luncheon speaker. Miss Molony will be in- 
troduced by Mr. C. H. Compton of the St. 
Louis Public Library. Reservations may be 
sent to Helen Bowman, Roosevelt High School, 
St. Louis, or to Zella Murray, High School 
Librarian, University City. ‘ 

Luncheon followed by Panel Discussion at 

2:15 P. M. 

Subject: The Development of a Permanent 
Reading Interest, chairman, Mark Neville, 
English Teacher, John Burroughs School, St. 
Louis County. 

Members of Panel 

T. F. Gentry, Principal, Busch School, St. 
Louis. : P 

Katherine Clarke, Supervisor of Primary 
Education in Cooperating Schools of St. Louis 
County, and Lecturer in University College, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Mary L. Williams, English Teacher, 
Kirkwood High School, Kirkwood. | 

Brother James McMenamy, Librarian, South 
Side Catholic High School, St. Louis. 

Phyllis Casey, Librarian, Gravois School 
Branch Library, St. Louis. : ; : 

Miss Zella Murray, Librarian, University 
City Senior High School, St. Louis. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

Chairman, Walter Lee Cooper, Principal, 
High School, Aurora. 

Vice-Chairman, Susan Sherry, 
Soldan High School, St. Louis. 

Secretary, June Algeo, Teacher High School, 
Lebanon. 

Friday, November 19, 2:00 P. M., 2nd Floor, 
Committee Room “C”, Municipal Auditorium. 

Theme: The Growth and Implications of the 
Missouri Course of Study of Mathematics. 

2:00 Junior High Mathematics, Armin Buek- 
er, Instructor, Junior High School, Jefferson 
City. 

2:15 General Ninth Grade Mathematics, H. 
H. Seidell, Principal, Southwest High School, 
St. Louis. é 

2:30 Mathematics for Pre-Vocationa! Pupils, 
H. Y. Lancaster, Instructor, Lathrop Poly- 
technic Institute, Kansas City. 

2:45 Speaking for the National Council of 
Mathematics Teachers, L. D. Haertter, Trustee 
of National Council, Director, John Burroughs 
School, Clayton. 

3:00 General Discussion, 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
Chairman, Gilbert M. Fess, Associate Pro- 
fessor of French, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. 
Vice-Chairmen: German, Louise Fuhlhage, 
Head Assistant, Beaumont High School, St. 
Louis; French, Helen Cleaver, Instructor of 
French & Spanish, State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau; Spanish, Karin E. Jansson, 


Teacher, 


Teacher, Cleveland High School, St. Louis. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Frances V. Rummel, 
Hickman High School, Columbia. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 19, 12:00 
o’clock noon, Section I, Assembly Hall, 16th 
Floor, Hotel Statler, 9th and Washington. 
Price per plate, $1.15. Address, W. McMartin, 
President of the Federal Reserve Bank, St. 
Louis. Business Meeting. 

Friday, November 19, 2:15 P. M., Section I, 
Assembly Hall, 16th Floor, Hotel Statler, 9th 
and Washington. 

2:15 Entertainment by Students of The 
Principia, directed by M. J. Knowles Robbins, 

2:45 Panel Discussion—Modern Languages 
as Social Studies. : 

Stephen L. Pitcher, Supervisor of Foreign 
Languages, Public Schools, St. Louis, Chair- 


man. 
] Panel Members 
J. T. Hixson, Principal, High School, Webster 
Groves. 
J. D. Hull, Principal, Senior High School, 
Springfield. : 
T. W. H. Irion, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 
eorge R. Johnson, Director, Division of 
Tests and Measurements, St. Louis. 
Louis La Croix, Beaumont High School, St. 
Louis. 
J. Warshaw, Professor of Spanish, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

Chairman, A. W. Bleckschmidt, Head. Music 
Department, Normandy High School, 6701 
Easton Ave., St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, L. P. Thomure, Band and 
Orchestra Director, Crystal Citv. 

Secretary. J. R. Huckstep, Supervisor of 
Music, Chillicothe. 

Thursday, November 18, 1:30 P. M., Soldan 
High School, 918 N. Union Blv’d. 

1:30 Demonstration—A New Approach to 
Pre-Instrumental Training, Gilbert R. Waller, 
Instructor of Instrumental Music, Clayton 
Public Schools, Clayton. 


2:30 A Demonstration and Clinic of Fourth, - 


Fifth and Sixth Grade Vocal Problems, Hulda 
Stenwall, Assistant Supervisor of Music, St. 
Louis Public Schools, St. Louis. 

Friday, November 19, 1:00 P. M., Soldan 
High School. 

1:00 Demonstration—The Pre-Orchestral 
Instruments, Mr. R. T. Rohner, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

2:00 Demonstration—The Classification of 
the Adolescent Voice, Dr. John W. Beattie, 
Dean of the School of Music, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

2:45 Demonstration—Beginning Orchestral 
Methods, Mr. R. T. Rohner, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, 

3:30 Demonstration—Vocal Problems of the 
Senior High School, Dr. John W. Beattie, Dean 
of the School of Music, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 

4:15 Demonstration—Beginning Band Meth- 
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ods, Mr. R. T. Rohner, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 
Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Chairman, Helen Manley, Director of Phys- 
ical Education, Universitv City. 

Vice-Chairman, Harold Morris, Director of 
Physical Education, Northeast Junior High 
School, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Miss Marian Bernard, Girls 
Physical Education Instructor, Ritenour High 
School, Overland. 


Luncheon, Friday, November 19, 12:30 P. M., - 


Adam Room, Hotel Statler, 9th and Washing- 
ton, Price $1.00. Sponsored by St. Louis 
Women’s Physical Education Club, Louise 
Nagel, President. Short talks on Physical 
Education from the Administrators Point of 
View by Dr. Henry J. Gerling, Superintendent 
of Instruction, St. Louis, and Mr, Chas. Banks, 
Superintendent of Schools, University City. 
Friday, November 19, 2:15 P. M., Adam 
Room, Hotel Statler, 9th and Washington. 
Physical Education in Regard to Curriculum 
Improvement, Jessie Garrison, State Director 
of Health and Physical Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 
2:45 Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 
3:45 Teaching Demonstration of Physical 
Education Activities for High School Boys and 
Girls, St. Louis Public Schools, Beaumont High 
School, 3836 Natural Bridge Road. 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 

Chairman, Mary Sue Hopkins, Instructor and 
Rural Supervisor, State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg. 

Vice-Chairman, J. H. Brand, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Steelville. 

Secretary, May Bowlin, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Harrisonville. 

Friday, November 19, 2:00 P. M., Assembly 
Hall, No. 3, 3rd Floor, Municipal Auditorium, 

Music, Rhythm Orchestra, Cedar Hill School, 
Jefferson County. 

What Price Lack of Speech Education? 
Louise Abney, Speech Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Kansas City. 

Music, Rhythm Orchestra, Cedar Hill School, 
Jefferson County. 

Devices and Activities for Cooperation be- 
tween County Superintendent and Teachers, 
Mrs. Inez Lewis, State Superintendent of 
Colorado Public Schools, Denver, Colorado. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 

Chairman, A. C. Magill, Head, Department 
of Science, State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau. 

Vice-Chairman, R. V. Hill, Head, Depart- 
ment of Science, Southwest High School, 
Kansas City. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Chas. H. Philpott, Pro- 
fessor of Biology, Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 19, 12:00 
o’clock noon, Brown Hall, Downtown Y. M., C. 
A., 1528 Locust St. Price 75c per plate. 

Friday, November 19, 1:15 P. M., Brown 
Hall, Downtown Y. M. C. A., 1528 Locust St. 


The Springdale Bird Sanctuary, Dr. H. R. 
Bolen, State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, 

Current Curricular Problems in Science 
Teaching, Dr. Ralph K. Watkins, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 

A Story in Steel, a 30 minute talking movie 
shown with the compliments of the Granite 
City Steel Company. 

Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Chairman, George H. Ryden, Vice-Principal, 
Reed Junior High School, Springfield. 

Vice-Chairman, Giles Theilmann, Principal, 
High School, Chillicothe. 

Secretary, J. D. Hull, Principal, Senior High 
School, Springfield. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 19, 12:15 P. M., 
Parlor A., Hotel Mayfair, 8th and St. Charles. 
Price $1.00. 

Program Following Luncheon 

Music, Roosevelt Carol Club. 

Administration and Supervision in the 
Secondary School, Dr. George E. Carrothers, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Thoughtless Thinking in Education, Dr. 
Harry C. McKown, Gilson, Knox County, 
Illinois. 

Election of Officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI COUNCIL 
FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Chairman, Dr. C. H. McClure, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville. 

Vice-Chairman, Mary Keith, Prof. of His- 
tory, State Teachers College, Springfield. 

Secretary, J. C. Aldrich, Director of Guid- 
ance, High School, Webster Groves. 

Treasurer, R. V. Harman, Teacher, North- 
east Junior College, Kansas City. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 19, 12:15 P. M., 
Ball Room, 16th Floor, Hotel Statler, 9th and 
Washington. Price per plate, $1.10. Reserva- 
tions should be addressed to Martha May 
Wood, Webster Groves High School, Webster 
Groves. 

Address, Sanford Bates, Former Director of 
Bureau of Prisons, 1930-37, and now Executive 
Director of Boys Clubs of America. 

Address, Developing Resistance to Propa- 
ganda Through the Social Studies, Dr. Elmer 
Ellis, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Address, Teaching of Social Studies in 
Secondary Schools, Dr. Roy W. Hatch, Mont- 
clair State Teachers College, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL CLASSES 


Chairman, Nellie McCarthy. Principal, 
Taussig Open Air School, St. Louis. 
Secretary, Helen Long, Teacher, Milton 


Moore School, Kansas City. 
Friday, November 19, 2:00 P. M., Taussig 
Open Air School, 1540 South Grand Blvd. 
2:00-2:30 Health Activities, Pupils of Grade 
V, Taussig Open Air School. 
(Continued on page 338) 
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GROUP INSURANCE CONTRACT 
RENEWED 


é es Missouri State Teachers Association Group 
Insurance is now under a continuing contract, 
and on a seemingly permanent basis. The original 
five-year agreement with the North American Life 
Insurance of Chicago which terminated on June 
first, nineteen hundred thirty-seven, has been re- 
newed on an annually continuing basis. It can be 
terminated only by the Association. The company 
retains only the right to adjust rates on the basis of 
experience. The Teachers Association can keep 
the insurance as long as the rates are satisfactory. 


The new contract varies from the old only with 
reference to termination time and the total and per- 


manent disability clause which was eliminated as 
of June first, 1937. 


Teachers should not be misled by statements 
that the contract has not been renewed. It has been 
renewed. 


We hope to have every eligible teacher in the 
State on our insurance rolls this year. 
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M. S. T. A. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


MM EMBERS of the Missouri State Teachers Association under 60 years of 
age and in good health are entitled to make application for M. 8S. T. A. 
group insurance. The rates quoted below are annual rates for $1000 of insurance. 


If 16 years of age the cost will be $4.97. 
If 17 years of age the cost will be $5.07. 
If 18 years of age the cost will be $5.15. 
If 19 years of age the cost will be $5.26. 
If 20 years of age the cost will be $5.37. 
If 21 years of age the cost will be oa 
If 22 years of age the cost will 
If 23 years of age the cost will 
If 24 years of age the cost will 
If 25 years of age the cost will 
If 26 years of age the cost will 
If 27 years of age the cost will 
If 28 years of age the cost will 
If 29 years of age the cost will be $5.90. 
if 30 years of age the cost will be $5.93. 


be $5.58 

be $5.64. 
be $5.71. 
be $5.77. 
be $5.81. 
be $5.85 
be $5.88. 


If 31 years of age the cost will be $5.95. 
If 32 years of age the cost will be $5.98. 
If 33 years of age the cost will be $6.06. 
If 34 years of age the cost will be $6.15. 
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If 37 years of age the cost will 
If 38 years of age the cost will 
If 39 years of age the cost will 
If 40 years of age the cost will 
If 41 years of age the cost will 
If 42 years of age the cost will 
If 43 years of age the cost will 
If 44 years of age the cost will be 
If 45 years of age the cost will be $9. 


SESLLRERE 
BSsseesezee 


Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 


at attractive rates. 


The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 
(not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy). 

Each person insured pays each year the premium rate corresponding to his 
or her age at the time when the premium is due. 

Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 

Every teacher in the State should have a M.S. T. A. group insurance policy. 

Please write E. M. Carter, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for a free 


ef blank and full information. 
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2:35-3:00 Folk Dancing, Pupils of Special 
School No. 7. 
3:05-3:35 Demonstration, Pupils of Gallaudet 
Day School for the Deaf. 
P 3:40-4:00 Business Meeting—Election of Of- 
cers. 


JOINT MEETING 
ee a SPEECH 
A 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF MISSOURI 


Chairman, Speech Department and Presi- 
dent, Speech Association of Missouri, Wilbur 
E. Gilman, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Vice-Chairman, Speech Department and 
First Vice-President, Speech Association of 
Missouri, P. Caspar Harvey, William Jewell 
College, Liberty. 

Secretary, Speech Department and Speech 
Association of Missouri, M. Agnes Rank, Jun- 
ior College, Jefferson City. 

Treasurer, Speech Department and Speech 
Association of Missouri, Wesley Wiksell, 
Stephens College, Columbia. 

Joint Luncheon, Friday, November 19, 12:15 
P. M., Ladies’ Dining Room, 13th Floor, Uni- 
versity Club, Grand and Washington. Price 
per plate, $1.00. Send reservations to Mrs. 
Anna McClain Sankey, Webster College, 
Webster Groves. 

Friday, November 19, 1:15 P. M., Library, 
12th Floor, University Club, Grand and Wash- 
ington. 

1:15 The State Department Cooperative 
Plan of Stimulating Speech Education in Mis- 
souri, R. P. Kroggel, Director of Speech Edu- 
cation, State Department of Public Schools, 
Jefferson City. 

1:30 A Constructive Program in Speech 
Education, Louise Abney, Teachers College, 
Kansas City. 

2:00 Hold Up Your Heads, Bower Aly, As- 
sistant Professor of English, University of 
Missouri, and Scholar in Speech, Advanced 
School of Education, Columbia University, 
New York. 

2:30 Business Meeting, nominating Commit- 
tee: Mrs. Anna McClain Sankey, St. Louis, 
chairman; Clifton Cornwell, Kirksville; Mrs. 
Helen D. Williams, Columbia; P. Caspar 
Harvey, Liberty; Mildred McGinnis, St. Louis. 

3:00 Round Table Discussions—Problems in 
the Teaching of Speech. 

Sectional Meetings 

Section 1, Interpretation and Dramatics, 
West Room, 12th Floor, University Club. 

Herbert V. Hake, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Presiding. 

Topic: The Director—Artist or Teacher? 

Section 2, Public Speaking and Debate, East 
Room, 12th Floor, University Club. 

W. Francis English, Carrollton High School, 
Carrollton, Presiding. , 

Topic: Possible Approaches to the Teaching 
of Public Speaking. 

Section 3, Speech Correction, Pink Room, 
13th Floor, University Club. 

Dorothy M. Woldstad, St. Louis High 
Schools, St. Louis, Presiding. 
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Topic: The Treatment of Stutterers. 

Section 4, Speech Education, Library, 12th 
Floor, University Club. 

Louise Abney, Teachers College, Kansas 
City, Presiding. 

Topic: The Place of Speech in the Integrated 
Curriculum. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

Chairman, John W. Gilliland, Superintendent 
of Schools, Aurora. 

Vice-Chairman, Fred Keller, Superintendent 
of Schools, Tarkio. 

Secretary, Willard E. Goslin, Superintendent 
of Schools, Webster Groves. 

Friday, November 19, 2:00 P. M., Assembly 
Hall No. 2, 2nd Floor, Municipal Auditorium. 

Report of the Secretary, Willard E. Goslin, 
Webster Groves. 

Appointment of the Nominating Committee. 

Report of the Chairman of the Planning 
Committee, Dr. W. E. Rosenstengel, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Columbia, Mo. 

The Winter Meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, Dr. W. W. Carpenter, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Developing a Profession of School Adminis- 
tration, John A. Sexson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pasadena, California. 

Open Forum—At this discussion members 
will ask questions from the floor regarding 
issues in Superintendent Sexson’s address. 


DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITIES, COL- 
LEGES AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Chairman, M. A. Spohrer, Dean, Moberly 
Junior College, Moberly. 

Vice-Chairman, F. F. Stephens, Dean, Un- 
derclassmen, University of Missouri, Columbia, 

Secretary, B. I. Lawrence, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Central College, Fayette. 

This Department will meet as the Division 
of Colleges and Universities in the Ball Room 
of Hotel Statler, 9th and Washington, on 
Thursday afternoon, November 19. All those 
interested in College Teaching or Administra- 
tion are urged to attend the Thursday after- 
noon meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION — 


Chairman, Mrs. Margaret R. Kimes, Visual 
Education Service, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. 

Vice-Chairman, E. E. Camp, Principal, High 
School, Mound City. 

Secretary, Stephen Blackhurst, 
tendent of Schools, St. Charles. 

Friday, November 19, 2:00 P. M., Room 
“HH-II-JJ”, 2nd Floor, Municipal Auditorium. 
Demonstrations on the Use of Visual Aids in 

Classroom Teaching Will be Given as 
Follows 

The Post Office, by the Beginning Second 
Grade of the Henry Hough School, Kirkwood— 
Mrs. Lillian Munroe. 

The Moving Picture in Household Arts In- 
struction Correlated with Social Studies, Mar- 
garet V. Maloney and Marion L. Higgins, Wy- 
man School, St. Louis. 

The Use of Silent Films, P H. Vernor, East- 
man Teaching Films, Rockford, Illinois. 


Superin- 
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The Utilization of Sound Films, H. E. Erick- 
son, Erpi Picture Consultants, Kansas City. 
Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
Chairman, E. W. Alexander, Instructor, Had- 
ley Vocational School, St. Louis. 
Vice-Chairmen: 
Agriculture, Joe Duck, Teacher of Voca- 
tional Agriculture, Neosho. 


Commerce, Dr. Paul O. Selby, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 
Home Economics, Louise Keller, State 


Supervisor, Home Economics, Jefferson 
City. 
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Industrial Arts, Lynne C, Monroe, Instruc- 
tor, School of Education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 

Trades & Industries, H. H. Coxen, Teach- 
er, Lathrop Trade School, Kansas City. 

Secretary-Treasurer, E. F. Daniels, State 
Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education, 
Jefferson City. 


Thursday, November 18, 1:30 P. M. 


The Department of Vocational Education 
will meet in the Assembly Hall No. 1, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, 14th & Market, on Thurs- 


‘day afternoon, November 18, as the Division 


of Vocational Training. 


Special Program Announcements 


HOSPITALITY ROOM 

The St. Louis Grade Teachers Association 
will maintain a Hospitality Room at the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium during the Convention. The 
room will be open from 8:00 A. M. to 10:00 
P. M. Visitors to the Convention are invited 
to partake of the hospitality afforded by this 
room, 

Annual Meeting of the Missouri State High 
School Athletic Association, Assembly Hall 


No. 2, Municipal Auditorium, Friday, Novem- 
ber 19, 10:00 A. M. 

Physical Education Executive Committee 
Meeting, Friday, November 19, 10:00 A. M., 
Room 405, Hotel Lennox, 9th and Washington. 

Demonstration and Tea, “Modern Ideas in 
Kitchen Planning”, Thursday, November 18, 
4:30 P. M., Union Electric Light and Power 
Company, 12th and Locust St. Under the 
auspices of Home Economics and Arts Club. 


Luncheon, Dinner & Breakfast Meetings 


Alpha Sigma Alpha Sorority Luncheon, Fri- 
day November 19, Claridge Hotel, 18th and Lo- 
cust Sts., 12:00 o’clock. Price 85c. Send reserva- 
tions to Miss Berrien Williams, 2217 Thurman 
Ave., St. Louis. City and County alumnae tele- 
phone or write Mrs. Kennerly Woody, 322 
Arbor Lane, Webster Groves, Republic 1462. 

Department of Art Education Luncheon, 
Friday, November 19, 12:30 P. M., Crystal 
Room, Hotel Jefferson, Locust at Twelfth. 
Price per plate, $1.00. Nita Schuster, Clayton, 
Presiding. Make reservations through F. 
Arthur Krause, 515 South Geyer Road, Kirk- 
wood. 

Association for Childhood Education Lunch- 
eon, Thursday, November 18. 12:00 o’clock, 
Gold Room, Hotel Jefferson, 415 N. 12th. Price, 
$1.25. Tickets may be obtained from Miss 
Edna Flint, 10 North Taylor Ave., St. Louis. 
Please make reservations early. Address, 
Some Difficulties That Beset Us, Dr. W. H. 
Kilpatrick, Columbia University, New York 
City. All persons interested in the education 
of young children are invited. 

Central College Luncheon, Thursday noon, 
November 18, Hotel Mayfair, 8th and St. 
Charles. Price $1.00. 

Central Missouri State Teachers College 
Luncheon, Thursday, November 18, 12:15 P. 
M., Crystal Room, Hotel Jefferson, 415 N. 12th. 
Price $1.00 plus tax. 


Christian College Luncheon, Thursday, No- 
vember 18, 12:00 o’clock noon, Hotel Statler, 
9th and Washington. Price $1.00. All grad- 
uates and former students who attend the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association Convention 
and St. Louis alumnae are invited to make 
reservations by telephoning Mrs. Marvin 
Krause, Parkview 0333, or by writing to Mrs. 
Portia Penwell Stapel, alumnae field secretary, 
Christian College, Columbia. 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Breakfast, Thursday, November 18, 7:30 A. M., 
Parlor A., Hotel Statler, 9th and Washington. 
Price per plate, $1.00. Make reservations with 
Isabelle Wedge, 4240 Russell Ave., St. Louis. 

Deans of women, advisers and counsellors of 
girls, of the State of Missouri, are invited to 
be the guests of Mrs. Robert S. Starbird at 
Luncheon at McMillan Hall, Washington Uni- 
versity, on Thursday, November 18, at 1:00 
o’clock. Those who can accept the invitation 
are requested to make reservation before No- 
vember 13th. Write Mrs. Starbird at her of- 
fice, Washington University, St. Louis. 

Delta Kappa Gamma Luncheon, Saturday, 
November 20, Hotel Statler, 12:30 P. M. Price 
per plate, $1.00. Make reservations with Jen- 
nie Wahlert, 2918 Harper St., St. Louis. 

Delta Sigma Epsilon Luncheon, Friday, No- 
vember 19, 12:30 P. M., at the Castilla, 1115 
Washington Avenue. Price 55c. 
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Department of Classics Luncheon, Friday, 
November 19, 12:30 P. M., Parlors I and lL, 
Hotel Jefferson, Twelfth and Locust, under the 
auspices of the Classical Club of St. Louis. 
rrice $1.00. 

Department of Classroom Teachers Lunch- 
eon, Friday, November 19, 12:00 o’clock noon 
(sharp), Gold Room, Hotel Jefferson, Locust at 
12th St. Price $1.00. Send reservations and 
make checks payable to Miss Isabel Dolch, 401 
Westgate Ave., St. Louis. Tickets may be 
purchased at the Registration Booth or at the 
St. Louis Grade Teachers Association Hos- 
pitality Room, Municipal Auditorium. 

Department of Guidance and Counseling 
Breakfast, Friday, November 19, 7:30 A. M., 
Parlor A., Hotel Statler, 9th and Washington. 
Price 85c plus tax. 

Drury College Dinner, Thursday, November 
18, 6:00 P. M., Hotel Claridge, 18th and Locust. 

Department of Elementary Scheol Principals 
Luncheon, Friday, November 19, 12:15 P. M., 
Ivory Room, Hotel Jefferson, 415 N. 12th St. 
Price per plate $1.10. Send reservations and 
make check to Robert Strickler, Hodgen 
School, St. Louis. 

Missouri Club of The Greeley Colorado State 
College of Education Luncheon, 12:15 P. M., 
Friday November 19, Hotel Jefferson, Twelfth 
and Locust. Price $1.00. Send reservations 
to Chas. Gordon Reed, 2446 Ashland Ave., St. 
Louis. 

Department of Home Economics Luncheon, 
Friday, November 19, 12:30 P. M., Roof 
Solarium, Hotel Chase, Lindell at Forest Park 
(Accessible by bus, service and street car). 
Price $1.25. Make reservations through Edena 
Schaumberg, Board of Education, 911 Locust 
St., St. Louis, Telephone Central 3720. Lunch- 
eon by reservation only. Reservations close 
at 4:00 P. M., Thursday, November 18. Host- 
esses—Grace Whitmer and Members St. Louis 
Teachers Unit, A. H. E. A. 

Junior College Breakfast, Daniel Boone 
Room, Hotel Statler, 9th and Washington, 
Friday morning, November 19, 7:30 o’clock. 
Price 85c. Guest of Honor, Mr. John Sexson, 
Superintendent of Schools, and Director of 
one of the best known public Junior Colleges 
in America, Pasadena, California. Supt. Wes- 
ley A. Deneke, Flat River, in charge. 

Kappa Delta Pi, Beta Upsilon Chapter, 
Washington University, cordially invites the 
members of other chapters of this society to 
an informal tea at the Women’s Building, 
Washington University Campus, from 4:00 to 
5:30 P. M., on Thursday, November 18. The 
University street car on Olive Street and the 
Lindell bus on Washington Avenue will take 
you directly to the Washington University 
Campus. i 

Legionnaire Schoolmen’s Breakfast, Friday 
morning, November 19, 7:30 A. M., Adam 
Room, 17th Floor, Hotel Statler, 9th and Wash- 
ington. Price 85c plus tax. Mr. E, E. Simp- 
son, Hayti, Toastmaster. 

Department of Libraries Luncheon, Friday, 
November 19, 12:30 P. M., American Hotel, 7th 
and Market. Price 85c. Luncheon Speaker, 
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Miss Sarah Molony, Extension Worker of the 
Missouri Library Commission, Jeiterson City, 
introduced by Mr. C. H. Compton of the St, 
Louis Public Library. Reservations may be 
sent to Helen Bowman, Roosevelt High School, 
St. Louis, or to Zella Murray, High School 
Librarian, University City. 

Lindenwood College Dinner, Friday, Novem- 
ber 19, 6:30 P. M., Statler Hotel, 9th and 
Washington. 

Missouri Bookmen’s Dinner, Tuesday, No- 
vember 16, 6:00 P. M., De Soto Hotel, 11th and 
Locust. 

Department of Missouri Council for Social 
Studies Luncheon, Friday, November 19, 12:15 
P. M., Ball Room, 16th Floor, Hotel Statler, 
9th and Washington. Price per plate, $1.10, 
Reservations should be addressed to Martha 
May Wood, Webster Groves High School, 
Webster Groves. 

Missouri Valley College Dinner, Friday, No- 
vember 19, 6:00 P. M., Busy Bee Dining Room, 
417 North 7th. 

Department of Modern Languages Luncheon, 
Friday, November 19, 12:00 noon, Section I, 
Assembly Hall, Hotel Statler, 9th and Wash- 
ington. Price $1.15. Address, W. McMartin, 
President of the Federal Reserve Bank, St. 
Louis. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Alumni Luncheon, Thursday, November 18, 
12:00 o’clock noon, Hotel De Soto, 1ith and 
Locust. Price $1.00. 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
Luncheon, Private Dining Room No. 1, Second 
Floor, Hotel Jefferson, 12th and Locust, Thurs- 
day, November 18, 11:30 A. M. Price per 
plate, $1.25. Send reservations to Mrs. Karol 
Greeson, Webster Groves High School, Webster 
Groves. 

Park College Alumni Supper, Friday, No- 
vember 19, 6:00 P. M., Room 201, Downtown 
Y. M. C. A., 16th and Locust. Price 65 cents. 
For reservations call Theo. F. Lentz, Parkview 
4700, or Webster 926. 

Peabody College Breakfast, Friday morning, 
November 19, 7:30 A. M., Room 104, Hotel 
Statler, 9th and Washington. 
tax, 

Phi Beta Luncheon, Friday, November 19, 
12:15 P. M., at the Castilla, 1100 Washington 
Ave. Send reservations to Miss Thadene 
Scharlott, 3052 Arlmont Drive, St. Louis. 

Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon, Thursday, No- 
vember 18, 12:15 P. M., De Soto Hotel, 11th 
and Locust. Price $1.00. Tickets may be 
obtained from R. E. Strickler, Hodgen School, 
St. Louis, at the Convention Exhibit Hall, or 
at the luncheon. 

Department of Physical Education Luncheon, 
Friday, November 19, 12:30 P. M., Adam Room, 
Hotel Statler, 9th and Washington. Price 
$1.00. Sponsored by St. Louis Women’s Phys- 
ical Education Club, Louise Nagel, President. 
Short talks on Physica] Education from the 
Administrators Point of View by Dr. Henry 
J. Gerling, Superintendent of Instruction, St. 
Louis and Mr. Chas. Banks, Superintendent of 
Schools, University City. 
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Pi Kappa Sigma Luncheon, Thursday, No- 
vember 18, De Soto Hotel, 11th and Locust, 
12:00 o’clock noon. Price 75c. Send reserva- 
tions to Virginia Edwards, 4268 Shenandoah, 
St. Louis, Telephone Laclede 7213. 

Pi Lambda Theta Tea, 4:00 P. M., Thursday, 
November 18, Daniel Boone Room, Statler 
Hotel, 9th and Washington. Price, 35c. 

Department of Science Luncheon, Friday, 
November 19, 12:00 o’clock noon, Brown Hall, 
Downtown Y. M. C. A., 1528 Locust Street. 
Price 75c per plate. 

Department of Secondary School Principals 
Luncheon, Friday, November 19, 12:15 P. M., 
Parlor A., Hotel Mayfair, 8th and St. Charles. 
Price per plate, $1.00. 

Department of Speech Luncheon, Friday, 
November 19, 12:15 P. M., University Club, 
Grand & Washington. Price $1.00. Reserva- 
tions should be sent to Mrs. Anna McClain 
Sankey, 412 Union Blvd., St. Louis. 

Stephens College Luncheon, Friday, Novem- 
ber 19, 12:15 P. M., Hotel Statler, 9th and 
Washington. Price $1.02. All alumnae, former 
students and friends invited. 

St. Louis Hich School Teachers Association 
Breakfast, Friday, November 19, 8:00 A. M.. 
16th Floor Ball Room, Hotel Statler, 9th and 
Washington. Price per plate, 85c. Invitation 
to attend is extended to all high school teachers 
of the State. Tickets may be purchased at 
registration desks during the State Teachers 
Convention, 

Superintendents who have been in present 
position twenty-five years or more will have a 
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breakfast on Saturday morning, November 20, 
in the Daniel Boone Room of Hotel Statler, 9th 
and Washington, at 7:30 o’clock. 

University of Missouri Dinner, 5:45 P. M., 
Thursday, Nov. 18. Tickets may be pur- 
chased or reserved by writing or phoning 
Willard E. Goslin, Webster Groves. On Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, November 17 and 18, 
tickets will be on sale at the Information 
Booth in the Municipal Auditorium. All grad- 
uates and former students and friends of all 
Departments of the University of Missouri at 
Columbia and of the School of Mines at Rolla 
are cordially invited to attend this dinner. 


Washington University Breakfast, Friday, 
November 19. 7:45 A. M., Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney Tearoom. Price 60c. (Take Cen- 
tury Building elevator at Ninth Street entrance 
and go to seventh floor.) Make reservations 
with Department of Education or Alumni Of- 
fice, Washington University, St. Louis. 


Westminster College Luncheon, Thursday. 
November 18, 12:15 P. M., Jefferson Hotel, 415 
N. 12th St. Price per plate, $1.15. 


William Jewell College I.wncheon, Thursday, 
November 18. 12:30 P. M., Warwick Hotel, 15th 
and Locust Sts. Price 50c. 


William Woods College Luncheon, Friday, 
November 19, 12:30 P. M., Mark Twain Hotel, 
8th and Pine Sts. Price $1.00. Reservations 
may be made by writing or calling Mrs. A. C. 
Landers, 5539 Cates, St. Louis, by Monday, 
November 15. 





A Thesis on 


THESIS has been recently published 

which was written by Professor Ber- 

tram Isaac Lawrence of Central Col- 
lege, entitled ‘‘Some Fundamental Con- 
siderations Concerning Reorganizing School 
Units in Missouri’’. 

There has long been a recognition of the 
need for reorganization of school units in 
Missouri. Desultory attempts at reorgani- 
zation have not been generally successful. 
Nearly every part of the state might be 
better served educationally by proper re- 
organization. The fact that the state is 
assuming a larger share of school support 
makes the problem more acute for the state 
as a whole and gives to each school division 
an individual interest in seeing that the 
money distributed by the state and col- 
lected from the citizens generally is not 
wasted because of inefficient organization. 
Because of these facts we are grateful to 


School Units 


Dr. Lawrence for the study and for his 
permission to publish from it his con- 
clusions, which briefly summarized are as 
follows, we quote from page 68 of the 
Thesis ; 


Conclusions. 


The facts presented in this study lead 
to the conclusion that the fundamental con- 
siderations involved in the establishment 
of larger school units in Missouri include 
the following: 

Organization : 

1. The State has the authority to de- 

termine administrative units. 

2. Any reorganization of the schools of 
Missouri should be made with the 
realization that it is to serve future 
generations as well as present needs. 
The state should constitute a unit for 
providing a complete educational pro- 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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gram comprising at least twelve years 
of training and including every per- 
son of school age within the state. 
The area of the state should be 
divided into convenient local adminis- 
trative units each of which provides 
at least twelve years of educational 
training. 

Each administrative unit should com- 
prise one or more attendance units. 
Every person of school age within the 
state should be a resident of an ad- 
ministrative unit which provides at 
least twelve years of public educa- 
tion. Thus, every administrative unit 
will be a high school unit and the 
problem of payment of high school 
tuition for Missouri pupils could be 
abolished. 

An attendance unit of the proper 
grade level should be made accessible 
to every pupil of school age. 

The ability to make the school eco- 
nomically accessible to attendance 
unit, with the possible exception of 
the schools in great population cen- 
ters. 

Modern means of transportation 
should be considered in determining 
school accessibility. At present pupils 
are actually being transported twice 
daily over distances as great as thirty- 
eight miles. 

The present location and future con- 
struction of all-weather roads should 
be considered in determining school 
accessibility. 

Transportation should be provided 
whenever necessary in order to make 
the schools accessible to pupils living 
beyond reasonable walking distance 
of the school. 

Temporary attendance units of vary- 
ing sizes should be maintaned in areas 
not yet reached by all-weather roads, 
until extension of such highways 
makes transportation of pupils pos- 
sible. 

Transportation should be provided at 
state expense in order to equalize the 
burden of expense throughout the 
state. 

The administrative unit should be 
large enough in taxable resources to 
supplement the twelve year program 
provided by the state. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


The administrative unit should be 
large enough in pupil enrollment and 
taxable resources to justify the em- 
ployment of a professional adminis- 
trative officer. 

The administrative unit should be 
large enough in pupil enrollment and 
taxable resources to provide super- 
vision of instruction at a cost which 
bears a reasonable relation to current 
school costs. 

The school should be large enough in 
pupil enrollment and taxable re- 
sources to provide a broad and en- 
riched curriculum adequate for serv- 
ing the needs of individual pupils 
and of society. 

The minimum curriculum offering 
should be uniform throughout the 
state. 

The minimum length of school term 
should be uniform throughout the 
state. 

The minimum requirements for teach- 
ers, on the different levels of instruc- 
tions, should be uniform for all school 
units. 

Uniform standards of physical equip- 
ment should be maintained through- 
out the state. 

The administrative unit should pro- 
vide a flexibility of organization 
which could expand to include an ex- 
tension of training below the primary 
or above the secondary school level. 
The administrative unit should pro- 
vide a flexibility which makes possible 
a change of boundaries and a read- 


justment of attendance units when-. 


ever required because of social or 
economic changes. 

In locating the administrative school 
unit natural community groupings 
such as trade centers and social and 
community areas should be consid- 
ered. 

In locating the attendance unit the 
age of the pupils enrolled should be 
considered, since it is not desirable to 
transport very young children over 
long distances. 

The administrative unit should serve 
both rural and urban children with- 
out discrimination. 

Administrative units should inelude 
any cities without exception wherever 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
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the needs of the surrounding areas 
are best served by such organization. 
Such geographical boundaries as na- 
tural barriers should be considered in 
determining either administrative or 
attendance units. 

In considering natural barriers as 
boundaries of school units, considera- 
tion should be given to the effect of 
their ultimate removal by such means 


as the bridging of streams, the con- 


struction of roads, or the draining of 
swamps, etc. 

The boundaries of civil units which 
have little or nothing in common with 
school units (except the mutual fault 
of being too small to perform their 
functions efficiently) should not be 
considered in locating the boundaries 
of school units. 

Present districts should be divided in 
creating an enlarged administrative 
or attendance unit wherever the needs 
of the pupils and the interests of the 
school will be better served by such 
a division. 

Announcement of proposed units 
should be make publie and hearings 
granted for local complaints and peti- 
tions with final decisions resting with 
the state. 

An elective local board of education 


34. 
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for each administrative school unit 
should be responsible for the main- 
tenance of an educational program of 
at least twelve years, for the levying 
of taxes necessary to supplement the 
state apportionment for such pur- 
poses, and for the employment of an 
administrative officer who shall serve 
as chief executive officer of the board 
and have general supervision of the 
schools. 

Local boards of education should es- 
tablish transportation routes subject 
to the approval of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Recommendations 

It is recommended that a Constitu- 
tional Amendment be enacted which 
shall abolish the present ex-officio 
State Board of Education and permit 
the creation of an appointive State 
Board of Education or State Eduea- 
tional Commission. 


In the event that a Constitutional 
Amendment is not made, the General 
Assembly should create a continuous 
appointive non-partisan body vested 
with authority to redistrict the state 
into convenient administrative units 
in accordance with these considera- 
tions. 














CODICIL 


Nancy Spencer-Meyer 


When I walk the last mile with God 

I would lie in Missouri sod; 

She is the state that gave me birth 
And death shall wed me to her earth. 
No cold gray stone shall mark my bed, 
Give me the hawthorne bush instead, 
That I may push my hands up through 
And touch its blossoms wet with dew. 
No great steel vault with lock and key 
Can ever hold this heart of me. 

When I walk the last mile with God 
Bury me in Missouri sod. 
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Carroll County's Conservation Project 


YEAR AGO J. EARL EVANS 
County Superintendent of Carroll 
County, and his teachers heard Stuart 

Chase deliver his address on ‘‘Rich Land 
Poor Land’’ before the Missouri State 
Teachers Association Convention at Kan 
sas City. The address was a thrilling por- 
trayal of what has happened to the naturs! 
resources of the United States. Chase’s pic- 
ture of man-made droughts and floods, of 
dust storms, of shrinking lakes, of lowered 
water-levels, of eroded hills, of lost forests 
and vanished grass lands; his portrayal of 
a fertile, hospitable homeland rendered bar- 
ren and forbidding, made all the thousands 
of teachers who heard him shudder at the 
destruction wrought by ignorance and 
greed. Perhaps most of them resolved to 
put a new emphasis on intelligent conserva- 
tion in their teaching. The probability is 
strong that many merely shrugged their 
shoulders, thought ‘‘What’s the use’’ and 
soon forgot the picture. 

But J. Earl Evans and the Carroll 
County teachers didn’t forget. The reason 
why they acted differently may have an 
explanation in the fact that Supt. Evans 
is different. He is not a typical pedagogue 
if there be such a thing. Of course the 
traditional Ichabod Crane is not to be 
found except in facetious cartoons and oc- 
easional fictions from the pens of those 
who live in the limbo of ancient miscon- 
ception, but Evans is not even a typical 
modern pedagogue. Books are not his hob- 
bies, though he has made notable progress 
in building efficient libraries in the schools 
of his county. At his home he will show 
you his den. It bristles with guns and 
hunting horns. His basement contains sacks 
of dog food, and from the rear terrace of 
his rustic stone dwelling, a dozen hounds 
may be seen responding with antics of glee 
to the sound of their master’s voice. He 
is as well known among the fox hunters 
of Missouri as he is among the schoolmen. 
He loves good horses and has owned some 
which boast a proud ancestry and which 
illustrate the results of a master-hand in 
their care and education. In short he’s a 
son of the out-of-doors, a lover of the wide- 


open spaces, to whom a landscape is a poem 
and a wooded hill a symphony. 

To this county superintendent, Stuart 
Chase’s lecture was a challenge to action. 
He said, Carroll County schools will do 
something about it. He realized of course 
that what they do will be a small thing in 
relation to the whole, but he knows that 
‘‘many mickle make a muckle’’ and that 
a start is the first essential of accomplish- 
ment. 

What Has Been Done 

The teachers of the county were inter- 
ested and under his leadership this interest 
was made active. He knew the spot of his 
county which needed the influence of a 
conservation project most. He got an option 
on the forty acres which could best serve 
as the center of the project. He took the 
lead in promoting and securing the cooper- 
ation of WPA to begin work, and now he 
and his teachers are not the only ones 
who are interested. Every school child and 
the whole public knows about Mandeville 
Park and something of its aims and pur- 
poses. 

The outlines of his procedure and ma- 
terial progress are simple. The securing of 
an option on forty acres of land at a price 
not much in excess of what was paid the 
government for it a hundred years ago: 
its location suited to his purposes; in the 
center of the County, accessible and almost 
equidistant from Carrollton, Braymer and 
Chillicothe; in an area that may well be- 


come a large government project of con-. 


servation. The land itself is adaptable to 
public gatherings, and private picnics. Half 
of it is heavily wooded and contains a 
natural amphitheater capable of accommo- 
dating several thousand people. Half of it 
will be a lake, a drought resisting project. 
now well under construction. The tract is 
divided into 120 lots which will be sold 
to school districts, the proceeds going into 
development. This gives to each district a 
concrete interest. The prices vary accord- 
ing to size and desirability of location 
from $15.00 to $150.00. The deed is to the 
county superintendent and his successors in 
office. 
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The dedicatory exercises were held Oc- 
tober 3rd and four or five thousand people 
were present. A rodeo moved onto the 
premises a week later and divided the pro- 
ceeds with the Carroll County Teachers 
Association. Thus a project is under way. 
It has interesting possibilities of develop- 
ment. Dedicated to conservation it will 
continue to function as an example of 
using without consuming, of enjoying with- 


out destroying, and of developing while. 


in use. Ten years from now it will be 
much prettier and more useful than to- 
day, and in the meantime, because of it, 


thousands of people will have conserved in 
their own hearts an interest in the good 
earth, and will have learned something of 
it as a trust to be used and improved. 

What Earl Evans is doing in Carroll 
County offers the suggestion of a project 
for each county. Certainly no group is 
better qualified to inspire an interest in 
conservation than the teaching group. 
Their training, their purpose and their 
heart is for the benefit of tomorrow. To- 
morrow needs an inheritance from today 
which has not been wasted by ignorance or 
made useless by satanic greed. 


The Teachers Bookshelf 


Chas. E. Garner 
Director of Research, Webster Groves, Mo. 


HEN ONE SURVEYS those ideas 

which have been and remain to be 

conditioning factors in modern edu- 
cation, he must look into the past, hold all 
practice tentative, and contemplate the 
future. He must survey a greater scope 
than the school itself. The rise and fall of 
nations and the part the schools have play- 
ed in attempting to supplement and stab- 
ilize certain ideals within the various civil- 
izations must be considered. 


A teacher once told of a dream which 
involved many factors vital to the back- 
ground of any understanding educator. 
This teacher dreamed that he was high on 
a mountain side sitting at night in his 
cabin musing before a warming fireplace. 
On glancing out of the window, he found 
the cabin perched on the brink of a mam- 
moth yawning precipice. Looking up the 
slope he saw a glowing sign perched high 
on the mountain top labeling the moun- 
tain ‘‘Time.’’ Looking down the slope, he 
saw the yawning canyon widen and deepen 
until it blended gradually in to the plains 
of ‘‘Oblivion.’’ Then contemplating his 
location he felt far more removed from the 
distant past than he did from the distant 
future. Gazing back down the mountain 
side onto the dimming vista of oblivion a 
strange panorama met his eyes. Bearers 
of the alphabet, the system of numbers, 
implements of creation and of destruction, 


builders of huts and of mansions, bearers 
of ever increasing inventions of comforts 


and hazards, struggled forward in ever ex- 
panding numbers. 

Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicia, 
Greece, Rome and other civilizations waxed 
and waned. The fading dusk of several of 
those farthest vanished too soon, away. 
Certain illuminated areas in the nations not 
so far removed showed a few stalwart men 
reckoning with the ignorance and super- 
stition of their respective countries. Hach 
was patriotically standing for great ideals 
which would benefit the cause of the masses 
of his people. 

Socrates was standing on the street cor- 
ner in Athens, teaching all those who would 
listen, concerning ways and means of en- 
nobling Greece. Among those who listened 
daily was the young Plato. He became so 
imbued with the ideas and philosophy of 
this great teacher that he taught pupils still 
more of these ideas and formulated a word 
pattern for ‘‘The Republic,’’ which has 
borne fruit these two thousand years. The 
pupil of Plato follows next. Aristotle 
comes upon the stage dedicated to a task 
that is the same in its implications as that 
of today. He taught that ‘‘education is 
a lifelong process and that polities is the 
highest of all arts—that art which directs 
society for the greatest good for mankind.”’ 
Success in directing society requires prop- 
erly disposed groups of citizens and the 
function of education is to produce such 
proper disposition. All citizens are to be 
educated but the effects will vary’’. Xeno- 
phon came upon the scene championing the 
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education of women and advocating home 
economics and training for motherhood. 

These educators of ancient Greece had 
placed signs about in the halo of their 
teachings, proclaiming the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Plato—wisdom, courage, justice 
and temperance. They taught through an 
integrated curriculum and in many cases 
exemplified a rather scientific method. 

Then, as the various influences overcame 
Greece, one sees Quintillian in his Institute 
of Oratory, teaching pupils in Rome. Here, 
perhaps, the integrated curriculum was 
best exemplified. The subjects of religion, 
science, law and literature were mastered 
and recited. Such was the need in those 
days, when knowledge was most easily dis- 
seminated by word of mouth, for then 
books were few. 

Then in the East arose a soft, restful 
light and the Bible was presented. Not 
particularly through the formal school, but 
to act as a great conditioner of morality, 
fraternity and democracy. 

Then, in the next mode of Roman great- 
ness, came Charlemagne. Converted to the 
great Christian faith and ready to launch 
into a program of better living for the 
masses. We see him bringing Alcuin to 
establish a system of universal education 
from the elementary beginning through the 
university. But alas, the nation was bound 
together too loosely, and too much torn by 
lingual groups and a good idea was lost. 

Montaigne of France and Locke of Eng- 
land coming onto the stage several hundred 
years later, began an educational campaign 
to grow healthful human beings. Plagues 
had all but annihilated whole communities 
in the dark ages, and the doctrine of a 
sound mind in a sound body came logically 
into the picture. 

Then between the labors of these two men 
was the work of one of the greatest teach- 
ers, Comenius, the writer of text books, 
graded to the difficulty of children. 

Following Comenius came Jean Jacques 
Rosseau, a personally impractical dreamer, 
with powerful ideals. He revolted against 
the type of lives lived by the nobility and 
transformed France into a battle ground 
for democracy. His educational creed was 
to make curiosity the sole motive and the 
sole guide. His ‘‘Emile’’ educated accord- 
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ing to nature and from his artificial en- 
vironment, has his impractical adulthood 
revealed in Leonard of Pestalozzi’s ‘‘Leon- 
ard and Gertrude.’’ Gertrude, however, 
educated in and by her natural day to day 
environment turns out to be the fine inte- 
grated personality who can solve her prac- 
tical problems as they appear from day 
to day. His main thesis was that educa- 
tion of the masses is the chief means of 
social control. 

Froebel, a contemporary of Pestalozzi, 
champions the activity school and fathers 
the kindergarten. 

Herbart lent his powerful influence to 
cireumscribe education with set patterns 
and formal steps in learning. He really 
built a psychology of education which has 
influenced thinking for years. 

It is said that Locke made the child the 
center of theory and effort in education. 
Rousseau outlined a form of training for 
one child. Pestalozzi put the theory into 
concrete application in the school room and 
Herbart gave it a scientific basis, a psycho- 
logical justification. 

Herbert Spencer questioned the emphasis 
being placed on education and greatly in- 
fluenced the scientific movement in educa- 
tion by ‘‘What Knowledge is of most 
worth.’’ 

In this panorama Bacon, Huxley, Milton 
and our own Dewey stood with torches 
along the chasm of time lighting the think- 
ing way toward a more noble world. 


Turning and looking up the slope toward 
the uncertain future, one sets his thoughts to 


finding the guidance that will best serve us in - 


regearing our public schools to a vital place 
in our modern social order. 

On awakening from the dream one is struck 
with the progressiveness of the ideas which 
those ancients had. One wonders why we 
tremble at change in school emphasis, when 
many of the implications have been present 
these twenty-five hundred years. 

It would seem that administration and super- 
vision should be focused upon and contribute to 
the development. of each child, rather than 
upon the standardization of the program and 
the mechanics of school management. 

It would seem that the environment of the 
immediate community should be explored to 
find sources which arouse interest and furnish 
purposes. 

It would seem that mental and physical 
health should be held paramount and that sub- 
ject matter would be relegated to its place as 
only one of the factors in child development. 
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What is a Good School? 


Donald W. Bunker, Farber, Mo. 


school is a good school, and one won- 

ders why this particular school is held 
in esteem. Popular opinion is formed so 
loosely that one never knows why certain 
ideas about people, things and places 
ever came to be held. 

If a railroad company is said to be a 
good company one knows at once that 
there are many reasons why it is consid- 
ered good. There are very few accidents 
on the road, the trains operate on sched- 
ule with a minimum amount of time, the 
employees are well paid, the equipment is 
modern, and the service is efficient and 
courteous. In other words the passengers 
reach their destination safely, speedily, and 
withal have had a pleasant journey. 


A school ean scarcely be compared to 
a railroad company, and the writer is not 
attempting a comparison. The point is that 
there are many reasons why certain public 
service companies are good companies. 
There are likewise definite reasons why a 
school is a good school. 


It is unfortunate that the majority of 
people are not really capable of judging 
the merits of a school. When one asks in 
reply why this particular school is a good 
school one receives a prompt and obviously 
final answer. So and so is a good school 
because it has a large enrollment, its teach- 
ers are well qualified scholastically, the 
building or buildings are good, and a wide 
range of subjects are taught. These reasons 
satisfy the average person who is assuredly 
not expected to know what a good school 
must be. 


Cases have been observed, however, where 
the above reasons satisfy school men and 
women. Their school has the reputation 
of being a good one so they remain smug 
in this conviction formed for them by 
John Doe and his brethern. This convic- 
tion is often a just one, their school is a 
good one, but it is often a mere illusion. 
Where closer observation would point defi- 
nitely to the error in public opinion the 
school personnel accept it unthinkingly. A 
little thinking would sugest some of the 
following questions : 


(J ssioo often one hears that a certain 


Does this school bring its students safely 
to their destination with the completion of 
each subject at the end of each semester, 
each year, and every four years? 

Is this school operated on practical lines 
where efficiency in work and economy of 
time are recognized essentials in the field 
of education ? 

Are the three means of communicating 
ideas and new experiences; oral language, 
written language, and visual presentation 
utilized? Or is visual presentation, which 
is decidedly the most powerful, allowed to 
remain neglected ? 

Is the presentation of subjects too ab- 
stract and bookish ? 

Do the teachers know that concrete im- 
pressions cannot be made by abstract meth- 
ods—by the almost exclusive use of the 
textbook in the classroom ? 

Does 50% to 75% of the teaching pass 
over the heads of the majority of the 
pupils? 

Do the teachers realize that ‘‘the whole 
plan of modern education is based on the 
so-called ‘doctrine of interest’ ’’? 

Are mental tests administered so that 
the teachers may better understand the 
pupils? 

Is vocational guidance a part of the 
school program? . 

Are annual physical examinations con- 
ducted ? 

A little more thinking would bring forth 
other questions, but if these few were an- 
swered correctly the school would be seen 
in its proper aspect. 

One of the most frequent defects in the 
schools is the ignoring of the main avenue 
of learning, and that is visual presenta- 
tion. Larger school systems have well or- 
ganized departments of visual instruction 
with annual budgets of $5000 to $8000, but 
the average small school has not recognized 
visual instruction, ‘‘learning by seeing’’, 
as an essential adjunct to the teaching pro- 
cess. There are books written on visual in- 
struction which every teacher should read. 

Suppose a city was connected for its 
water supply to three reservoirs through 
three confluent water mains with one main 
larger than the other two, and connected 
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with the largest reservoir. Let us suppose 
further that there was a water shortage 
and that the city fathers ignored the largest 
reservoir with its largest main, and used 
only the two others. They would be se- 
verely criticised, to use a euphemism, and 
would be compelled to use the third water 
main as well. The case is absurd, of course, 
because business is not carried on that 
way. 


The Use of Puppets 
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Is it not quite as necessary that all 
three avenues of learning be recognized 
and used? Especially when the third ave- 
nue appeals to the stronger side of life, the 
emotional as well as the intellectual? 

Is your school a good school, and if by 
the suggested standards it is not, are you 
interested in doing anything about it? Are 
you interested in forming other criteria 
for judging the merits of a school? 


in Freshmen English 


Florence K. Patterson 


A HOME-ASSEMBLED clown puppet 
jigged and bowed himself into the 

hearts of our high school students with 
unforeseen results. The freshmen English 
group wanted to make some puppets for 
themselves, and this idea gave birth to 
others until we had a composition, speech, 
and dramatic ‘‘family’’. 

From cast-off orange crates, cheese boxes, 
left-over paints, and cloth scraps, we made 
and dressed our dolls. Two of the most at- 
tractive ones were rag dolls, instead of 
wooden ones, made to take the character 
parts of Raggedy Ann and Andy. A don- 
key and wolf played the animal parts, with 
a negro doll, a dancing doll, a grandmother 
wearing tiny wire-hairpin spectacles, a 
clown, Little Red Riding Hood in distinc- 
tive cape, and her mother forming the rest 
of the supporting cast. 

Stage and equipment grew from a similar 
mustard-seed beginning. An oil stove crate, 
eardboard cartons, and unbleached muslin 
scraps with crayola designs sketched on for 
curtains were fashioned into a realistic 
stage with wings, back drop, et cetera. 
Pasteboard boxes cut into shapes of furni- 
ture and painted over gave us Grandmoth- 
er’s bedroom properties. 

This handcraft background was all very 
well in its way, but the main problem of 
plays was still before us. After working 
out some action and dialogue suggestions 
in class, each member was asked to write 
out his own plot in dramatic form. This 
required considerable pencil sharpening, re- 
vision, and persistence on everyone’s part, 
but the result was really pleasing. A four 


act version of Little Red Riding Hood, sev- 
eral adventures with a fairy (dancing 
doll), a hungry wolf, various other child- 
doll characters, and a braying, talking 
donkey made a folio of charming puppet 
plays. These were Rex-O-Graphed making 
it possible for each class member to have 
a printed copy of all the plays. 

The handcraft served as basis for ex- 
planatory writing, culminating a self-writ- 
ten text on ‘‘How to Make a Puppet 
Show’’. They knew their subject thor- 
oughly, liked it, and responded gratifyingly 
well in oral and written compositions con- 
cerning it. 

As the work progressed we felt the need 
of an appreciative audience more and more. 
This was too much fun to keep all to our- 
selves. Thus, our first school exhibit came 


‘to reality. Patrons gathered to see three of 


our plays—selected by popular vote of the 
class—presented with musical interludes 
for their pleasure. The announcement for 
each play was made by a freshman stu- 
dent as a finale in oral work. Handcraft 
work made out of other ‘‘nothings’’ by 
the girls of the whole high school were like- 
wise exhibited. Refreshments were served 
by the Happy Hour Club, an auxiliary of 
the State Women’s Farm Bureau, making 
a most happy co-operative project for 
school and community. 

Perhaps other puppet dolls could help 
draw other schools closer to patrons and 
community interests. Our adventure in 
“*string pulling’’ was a joy from first to 
last with a well-motivated creative writing 
unit carried through in record time. 
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Our Influeuce as Teachers 
By Mrs. Villa Young 


HE LITTLE POEM, ‘‘My Wish’’, by 

Helen Hunt Tanner in the February 

(1936) issue of SCHOOL OF COM- 
MUNITY brought forcibly to my mind a 
well known truth we hard working teach- 
ers are prone to forget. It may be read 
and reread with profit by all thinking 
teachers. 

In these days of rapidly changing cur- 
riculums and crowded subject matter we 
are so busy trying to keep up with our 
programs that we are often losing sight of 
the fact that we are not alone preparing 
for tests and examinations, keeping up 
with the course of study, but training for 
right living and citizenship. We are plan- 
ning the future of our Nation. It is a task 
we cannot avoid and one which may well 
cause us to stop and take invoice of our 
ability to measure up to the high standard 
demanded. In our haste to cover the 


ground we too often fail to discriminate 


between the important and unimportant 
phases. We crowd into the child’s head un- 
related subject matter for which he can 
see no use except as a stepping-stone into 
the next grade. This unrelated subject mat- 
ter is discarded as soon as its purpose has 
been served. 

We have failed to impress the fact that 
each phase of an education should in time 
form a structure that will lead to a broader 
better, richer life. A life that will enrich 

all those with whom he comes in contact. 


The fact that pupils regard their subject 
/Ematter only as a means to an end was 
brought forcibly to my attention recently. 
A group of girls were discussing their 
school work. One remarked that she feared 
she would fail in a certain subject. An- 
other one with a careless unconcern said, 
“Oh, I don’t care for that. I think I ean 
skin through the exams and Tom says we 
won’t have it in high school so I should 
worry.’” 
“So many thoughts I thought I’d learned 
Have slipped my mind and not returned’’. 
Are we failing to impress on the child 


that it is not so much what we learn as 
the application and use we make of it? 

What use teaching citizenship, morals, 
high ideals, brotherly love, peace and the 
Golden Rule unless we teach the applica- 
tion and use of them in our own little 
world enclosed by the school walls? 

In no way is the influence of the teacher 
exemplified to a greater degree than in the 
tactful discussion of subjects coming under 
the observation of the child. Children are 
quick to detect any act of injustice or in- 
sincerity on the part of the teacher. 

It may seem tactful to punish Dan, the 
coal miner’s son, for a fault and for the 
same offense allow Johnny, the son of a 
member of the board, to go free, but it has 
added nothing in the minds of the children, 
to our standing as a teacher. 

When a teacher fails to measure up to 
the child’s standard, just then she has 
loosened her hold on the discipline and 
moral standing of the child. 

There is a strong appeal in the heart of 
youth for justice, and this will respond if 
we can make him feel ‘‘our cause is just.’’ 
One of the most appreciated compliments I 
have ever received came from a recogni- 
tion of this fact. It became necessary to 
punish a boy for some minor offense. His 
chum waited for him. As I came to the 
door I overheard the chum say, ‘‘Uh huh 
you got punished, didn’t you?’’ With a 
little sob he said, ‘‘Yes, but I like her any- 
way’’. Few and far between are these lit- 
tle recognitions of honest striving and 
effort on the teachers’ part, but how we do 
cherish them in our hearts. 

‘“While teacher’s tactics, life and ways 

I guess will stick through all my days’’. 

We should keep in mind constantly the 
influence we exert on the plastic minds of 
our children. 

Dare we as teacher’s risk an influence 
that is even open to criticism? In pursuit 
of social usages and as an answer to our 
plaint of being denied our liberties can we 
indulge in drinking, cigarette smoking or 
other form of amusement that will detract 
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from the moral influence we exert over our 
pupils? 

Parents have a right to demand the 
highest standard of morals be upheld for 
their children. If we as teachers feel that 
we are being denied some of our liberties 
we may do well to remember there has al- 
ways been differences of opinions on so 
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called moral issues and we may feel safe 
in following the example of one who would 
eat no meat if he caused his brother to 
offend— 
‘* And now I hope this child of mine 
Will contact teachers broad and fine; 
So if from books she don’t learn much 
Their lives her inner soul may touch’’. 


“You Can Buy it at the Ten Cent Store” 


Ella Victoria Dobbs 


OE AND JIM—(never mind their other 

names) had been schoolmates in Home- 

town, an energetic little western town that 
had grown into a city. Joe had grown with 
it and was a living example of “make your 
first $100,000 and the rest is easy ” for he was 
now president of the Hometown Mercantile 
Company, a director of the largest bank, a 
large stockholder in the Sellemfast Shoe Com- 
pany, not to mention minor dividend produc- 
ing connections. 

Jim had been equally successful but in a 
different field. His dividends were chiefly of 
a less tangible sort but afforded him real 
satisfactions. He was principal of the West- 
end School in a Mid-western city. The West- 
enders, pupils, patrons and staff, were still 
in high spirits over the completion of their 
new building—the last word in substantial, 
dignified, architecture and up-to-date equip- 
ment. Prin. Jim liked to classify it as con- 
servatively progressive—having all the worth- 
while improvements without being freakish or 
having any useless but showy fads and frills. 

This morning he was proudly displaying it 
to Joe and Mary, who had stopped over night 
on their way to New York. They had seen a 
class of irregulars taking corrective exercises 
in the commodious gymnasium, They had 
listened to a short but commendable program 
in the attractive assembly hall. Now they 
were inspecting the grade classrooms which 
were so arranged that each two rooms shared 
a workshop which was generously supplied 
with all necessary tools and materials—clay, 
paper, cardboard, wood, saws, hammers, scis- 
sors, paste, paint, ete.—for all of which, by 
the way, convenient storage cabinets were pro- 
vided, encouraging orderliness as well as in- 
dustry. Along the halls, let into the wall of 
each classroom was a large show window in 
which some of the many and varied products 
of the young workmen were displayed, form- 
ing a continuous exhibit. 

The visitors had looked in on the kinder- 
garten where the tots had built a bridge from 
large blocks and were re-enacting the tale of 
the Three Billy Goats Gruff. 

The first graders were building furniture for 
the playhouse over in the corner where lived 
three dolls who had to be fed and clothed as 
well as housed. In the second grade one 
group was arranging a library corner. They 


had not only made a bookshelf, a table, and 
two chairs, but the books for the library were 
of their own authorship, and described by word 
and picture, numerous events of their daily 
experience which were being read and re- 
read many times. 

The next room showed a long strip of paper 
fastened to the wall, on which young artists 
were “doing a mural” descriptive of their re- 
cent visit to the zoo. In one of the show 
windows were some books—they looked “just 
like real books” said Mrs. Joe. On examina- 
tion they still seemed “real” but were writ- 
ten and illustrated by the makers, the contents 
being what had been learned about “Where 
Our Clothes Come From.” 

As the tour proceeded the visitors found 
much evidence of work with clay and Princi- 
pal Jim called particular attention to some 
well finished pottery in one of the show win- 
dows, done by an upper grade class and fired 
in the school kiln. He commented that when 
free to choose the children chose clay oftener 
than any other material. “There’s a fascina- 
tion about its texture,” he said, “that appeals 
all through the grades. As they build up 
the various shapes, it refines the sense of 
touch and sharpens their observation. I hap- 
pened into a classroom the other day when 
they were holding a friendly but critical dis- 
cussion of their last job in order to suggest 
focal points for improvement in their next. I 


confess I was surprised at their interest and- 


evident appreciation of fundamental values. 
They know more than I do about space rela- 
tion, proportion and harmony in line and 
color, and they know how to talk intelligently 
about those technical points. The old Home- 
town school didn’t do much to open our eyes 
to the beauty close at hand, but our ideas of 
art education have changed greatly. We are 
discovering how great a power beauty is in 
everybody’s life.” 

Mrs. Joe was enthusiastic and said, “Don’t 
you wish we could start to school all over 
again!” Mr. Joe had been growing more and 
more quiet as the tour came to an end and 
they sat down in Jim’s office. Jim beamed 
with pride as he asked, “Well, what do you 
think of us?” 

With a queer expression on his face, Joe 
answered, “Well, you know I’m a hardheaded 
business man. I don’t know much about art 
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but I measure all this in dollars and cents— 
in taxpayers’ hard earned cash,—and I’m won- 
dering what they are getting for it. Now 
take all that pottery stuff. What’s it worth 
when it’s done? You can buy just as good or 
better in a ten cent store. Not many folks 
are artistic, so why spend a lot of energy on 
their youngsters who never will be artists 
either. And all those books! It must take a 
lot of time to make all those things, to say 
nothing about the cost of the material. Of 
course, I s’pose the kids would rather play 


with that sort of thing and draw pictures than _ 


get down to good hard work in spelling and 
arithmetic. But they say the three R’s have 
gone out of style.” 

As Joe paused for breath, Mrs. Joe looked 
mortified, but Jim still smiled confidently as 
he said, “You are right, Joe, in a lot of what 
you say—the stuff isn't worth much when 
it’s done. If this were a factory, we would 
be in the red all the time, for the ten cent 
store could beat us. But you see, Joe, we are 
not making books or pictures or pottery to sell 
—we are growing men and women out of boys 
and girls. It isn’t the thing made—it’s the 
making that counts. Do you know that this 
year is the centennial of the first kinder- 
garten—the first childgarden? How amazed 
Froebel would be at the development that has 
come out of his philosophy—“We learn to do 
by doing.” Now as for spelling and the three 
R’s—every word in the children’s books in that 
second grade library had to be right before 
the book could be put on the shelves and the 
kiddies did most of the checking themselves. 
Remember how you wrote s-e-p-e-r-a-t-e on 
your slate two hundred and fifty times and 
how long that e stuck with you?” Joe 
laughed, “Yes, I remember how hard it was 
to separate myself from it. I begin to see 
your point.” 

Jim went on. “As to the books—Remember 
how we used to look to see if we got 60 or 80 
on a paper, and if we ‘passed’ that was all we 
cared. We never looked to see what was 
wrong or what was right. Into the waste- 
basket went the paper. 

“Last week I had the print shop get out a 
little folder for this office. It was run off late 
in the afternoon. The next morning six differ- 
ent early birds who came in before the class 
hour, called the attention of the teacher to 
a misprint in it—somebody had set ‘hte’ for 
‘the’ and they felt quite disgraced. 

“And as for arithmetic—do you know how 
much measurement and other calculations go 
into one of those notebook covers? You know 
how we used to do a problem—add up a 
column of figures, then turn to the back of the 
book and look up the answer, and if we were 
wrong, erasing a few figures soon made it 
right. But you can’t rub out your mistakes 


when you are cutting out stuff that has to fit 
together. 
thing fails. 
“We had a set of books that combined sev- 
eo fields (integration, we call it, in shop- 
k). 


It has to be right or the whole 


The History and English combined on 
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medieval tales. The art lessons included 
castles, knights and monks that made appro- 
priate illustrations. Some of those youngsters 
lettered their books throughout and used il- 
luminated initials after the style of the monks 
of old. The books were bound in the art- 
craft class, and several boys saved their candy 
money and bought velvet lambskins to bind 
theirs in. They didn’t ask about their grades 
nor did those books go into the wastebasket. 
And your bank, Joe, couldn’t have bought one 
of them.” 

Just here a boy scout came in with a mes- 
sage and after receiving it Principal Jim 
thought of something else. 

“Joe, do you remember the Red Devil Gang 
that used to hang out in that old shanty down 
by the old quarry? Bill Smith was the ring 
leader. I saw lately that he had finally landed 
in the penitentiary. Well, we are trying to 
have a different sort of gang here and to keep 
them so busy doing things they find worth- 
while that there’s no temptation in a shanty 
crowd, A friend of mine who was investigat- 
ing the case records of the latest arrivals at 
the penitentiary said, ‘In nearly every case 
you can trace back to the time when they 
were troublesome little boys in the middle 
grades.’ Now I don’t believe even the most 
troublesome of those little chaps is past re- 
demption. The real trouble is, we have been 
trying to make the boy fit the school—when 
we ought to make the school fit the boy. We’ve 
got to meet them on their own level of expe- 
rience and give them something to do that 
they can appreciate as worth their efforts. 
Your hard-headed taxpayers are short-sighted. 
You can turn us down when we ask for funds 
to save these boys, but you can’t turn them 
down when they have robbed your bank or 
kidnapped your baby. Prevention costs less 
than punishment, if you have no higher in- 
centive. They say it costs the state as much 
to keep a prisoner in the penitentiary a year 
as it does to keep a boy in college for a year.” 

Just here strains of music floated in and 
Principal Jim said, “I wish you folks could 
stay over another day. I wish you could hear 
my orchestra and my glee clubs. They have 
the assembly period tomorrow.” “Wish we 
could” said Joe. “Do you know, Jim, I’ve 
been feeling sorry for you, just teaching 
school all these years. But this little visit 
has given me some new ideas and I’ve been 
thinking, in the last reckoning, maybe your 
dividends are going to be worth a lot more 
than mine.” 

“Thank you, Joe,” said Jim. “There is a 
satisfaction in working with live growing 
boys and girls. It doesn’t show up so big in 
some ways but we are trying to give them 
some present satisfactions that we hope are 
building good habits and ideals. Somebody 
said, ‘Ideals are the moulds into which we 
shape our lives,’ but Joe, you can’t buy them 
at the ten cent store.” 

*Note. The names and places referred to 
above are fictitious but the other items are all 
drawn from actual experience. 
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HAT has been the success of my teach- 

ing? Have I accomplished the desired re- 

sults? Have I given satisfaction? Will 
the work I have started with these students 
be continued? Will my services be wanted for 
the coming year? Will I have a job to earn 
a living? 

These are questions every teacher—grade, 
rural, classroom, principal, and superintendent 
—considers seriously. Not as a way for ceas- 
ing our worries concerning these questions, but 
as a way for decreasing adverse answers I 
offer my Teacher Test. I wish to state that the 
idea for this test is not wholly original but 
gotten from an article written in a com- 
mercial magazine some two or three years ago, 
the name of the article and author both I have 
forgotten. 

It is my opinion that students sincerely and 
honestly approached will render judgment on 
our teaching which, if we regard it seriously, 
will prove a valuable means of improving our 
teaching abilities. For this reason the Teacher 
Test is taken by the students of the teacher 
being evaluated. (Not tested or judged.) 
Especially do I think students capable of giv- 
ing fair and competent answers in this test 
providing they are of junior or senior high 
school age. However, if some teacher is going 
to use this test to ferret out those students 
whom she feels dislikes her, or is afraid to 
give the test for fear of results, or discredits 
the results if adverse, better then to forget 
the idea of testing altogether. 

The test may be used by teachers as a basis 
for improvement or by superintendents as a 
means for evaluating their teachers. 

In giving the test no ~vriting should be re- 
quired. No order or system should be followed 
in collection of papers. No close supervision 
should be maintained. The students should 
feel absolute freedom and understand they are 
expected to express their honest opinions. 

TEACHER TEST 

Directions: Mark the points with an “X” 
which you think best describe the teacher un- 
der consideration. Do not put your name on 
the paver. 


I. SPEECH 

Speaks distinctly 
Fasily understood 
Hard to understand 
Talks too loudly 
Sveaks in undertone 
Mumbles sneech 
II. PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
Dresses appropriately 
Neat and clean 
Attractively dressed 
Slovenlv or poorly dressed 
III. PERSONALITY 
Cheerful and happy 
Agreeable 
Humorous when situation permits 
Enthusiastic 












































———. Sympathetic 
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The Test of Our Work 


Floyd E. Huffman. 


Disagreeable 

Unreasonable 

Grouchy and moody 

IV. ASSIGNMENTS 

Clear 

Uniform in length 

Advance notice is given for dif- 
ficult assignment 

Fairness is shown in assignment 
of work 

——— Ample time is given for prepara- 
tion 

Too long 

Too difficult 

V. METHOD or WAY of TEACHING 

Asks intelligent questions 

Is fair to all 

Talks too much 

Does not ask enough questions 
Does not clear up important points 
Asks too many questions 
Answers too many of own ques- 
tions in the asking 

Does not properly distribute ques- 
tions to class 

Has favorites 

VI. HOW CLASS IS CONDUCTED 

In an interesting manner 
Teacher dominates class 

Pupils given too much freedom 
——— Pupils allowed to take big part in 
the class. 

Teacher guides and directs class 
Time wasted by discussion of 
things unrelated to lesson 

VII. ee OF SUBJECT MAT- 










































































Has subject matter clearly in mind 
Can teach and explain so can be 
understood 

Has good command of English 
VIII. GRADING 

Too easy 

Too hard 

Fairness to all 

Unfair to some 

Favoritism to some 

IX. DISCIPLINE 

Too easy 

Too hard 

Unreasonable 

Just and fair to all 

Poor in study hall 

No effort excopt in class for dis- 
cipline 

Favoritism shown 

Same at all times 

X. GENERAL QUESTIONS 

Friendly outside school hours 
Keeps class room and desk neat 
Sets a good example 

Interested in our future 






























































Rank with other teachers you have had. 
Underline one—best , average , below aver- 
age. 
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“When Freedom Becomes License” 


Gail Shikles 
Principal, Henry Clay School, Kansas City, Missouri. 


NE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE runs 

through the laws of the universe, through 

all social life, and through every form of 
plant and animal life. It is the principle of 
a definitely organized scheme of things. If we 
keep in mind this great truth, we have a 
great guiding principle in the handling of boys 
and girls in our present day schools. Most 
authorities are agreed that children like or- 
ganization, especially children in the elemen- 
tary school. Children like to be told what to 
do. They like to be directed in a straightfor- 
ward manner. The old idea of sugar coating 
for the younger child is fast passing away. 
Even kindergarten children like for directions 
to be simple and direct. The writer agrees 
with Angelo Patri when he says, “Children like 
order and dislike any form of disorder. They 
like to be told what to do, how to do it, and 
when to do it by someone who knows what he 
is talking about.” As Mr. Patri says children 
prefer “stand, face, march” to “Now children 
we will stand. Are you ready dear? Follow 
me and be careful of the stairs”. It is the 
writer’s opinion that the forced hypocritical 
smile and such expression as “Johnny, please 
come over here and sit by your teacher” is 
being supplanted by “John, come here and sit 
down”. John likes it that way. It helps him 
find himself in this bewildering world of which 
he has become a member. 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss 
three different types of schools the writer has 
known, keeping in mind the above guiding 
principle. 

The old school knew only one type of school 
procedure. It is not so much the fact that 
directions were given in this school as the way 
they were given and the technique used in 


carrying them out that brought criticism from. 


later school authorities. This school was pure- 
ly a dictatorship, and the principal was a 
dictator in the strictest sense of the word. 
Orders were laws. No one dared think except 
those in authority, and often they acted not 
so much from organized thinking as from the 
instinct of authority. There was practically 
no freedom in this school. It is true school 
was opened in the morning by singing about 
the “land of the free and the home of the 
brave” but this is about as near as this school 
approximated freedom. Freedom was a thing 
talked about but not indulged in. ; Naturally 
a school like this was based on military dis- 
tipline. Directions were most certainly direct. 
As has been pointed out it was not so much 
the directness of the school as the way direc- 
tions and orders were given and the method of 
carrying out orders that retarded the develop- 
ment of the child and often made school a 
place of terror for him. It was only natural 


for him to rebel against such authority, be- 
cause authority of this kind always breeds 
rebellion whether it be in the classroom or 
in the governing of a nation. Pupils lived in 
fear of the teacher and of the principal. There 
was little provision made for individual differ- 
‘ences, and every one was taught to act in 
unison. Little souls marched and marched and 
it was always the commanding officer who 
shouted orders and commands. Not only were 
commands given but there were effective 
methods of carrying out such commands. Army 
life has always known this technique. With 
the passing of time and the development of 
new philosophies of education one would think 
this type of school would be extinct. But, sad 
to say, there are still many such schools and 
they. are not always found in backwood com- 
munities. With some teachers and principals 
the old idea still prevails “that it is what I DO 
for the child that educates him”. They can- 
not see that a child can develop most by doing 
things for himself. Thank heaven this school 
will some day be gone and forgotten. How 
many of us still carry the memories of child- 
hood days spent in this veritable prison! 


As is the rule when changes come they al- 
ways swing to the extreme. One extreme is 
just as bad as the other but the evaluation of 
the merits of each depends upon which end of 
the arc you happen to be living at that time. 
A new school based on FREEDOM grew up. 
It grew up mainly because of a hatred for 
the abuses of the old. In this school the ultra- 
progressives found fertile soil for their experi- 
ments in a highly theoretical and often im- 
practical field. In this school the child must 
be free. He must be free at any cost. The 
teacher was of secondary importance in this 
school and the status of the principal was 
little more than that of the head custodian. 
Every child must be allowed to d»> very much 
as he pleased because when this was true, only 
true freedom could exist. Naturally chaos was 
the result of such a playhouse. One is re- 
minded of changing from the dictatorship of 
Nazi Germany to the sectionalism of old 
Mexico. In this school FREEDOM BECOMES 
LICENSE. Immature minds are left on their 
own. The lot of the teacher and principal 
becomes an unbearable one. It reminds one of 
an old hen tagging along behind her unruly 
chicks, brooding over them but unable to do 
very much about it. The administration of 
the school passed in the main from the hands 
of the principal to the hands of the parents, 
who dictated every move the school made. 
Truly they were living in a fool’s paradise. 
Out of this kind of school came men and 
women who had little respect for law and order 
in an organized society. They respected no 
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rights except their own. It is difficult to build 
a democracy with such an attitude on the part 
of our citizens. Children are not happy in such 
a school and proper attitudes are not set up in 
childhood days. The difficult part a principal 
had in such a school, even though he might 
disagree with it all, was the fact he was 
caught in the whirlpool of educational fads 
of his supervisors and superiors, and to con- 
duct any other kind of school would put him 
out of step with things as they were supposed 
to be. This kind of school as a rule breeds 
poor teachers and weak principals. There are 
still many such schools. In fact they are more 
abundant than the old dictatorship type. They 
too, like the former, will pass away. May 
thinking people hasten the day when this 
school will be extinguished from American 
educational thought. 

It is difficult to write about the newer type 
of school now generally accepted by educational 
leaders as being the type of school belonging 
in a democracy. This school fosters attitudes 
of mind and action which builds good citizens 
—citizens who think for themselves but whose 
actions are for the good of the organized group 
to which they belong. It is difficult to describe 
such a school because its virtues are found in 
subjective intangibles which depends more on 
the personality of the teaching force than it 
does on set standards. It is a school built in 
that “twilight zone” lying between dictatorship 
and license. It begins where dictatorship ends 
and ends where license begins. This school ac- 
cepts without question the principle set forth 
in the first paragraph of this article, but at 
the same time is “sold” on the idea that “it is 
what the child does for himself and not what 
is done for him that educates him”. This is a 
school built on attitudes. Difficult of course 
but challenging to the wide-awake teacher. 
It develops a school which demands strong 
principals and strong teachers. It demands a 
principal who can fraternize with pupils and 
teachers and be a principal still. It demands 
teachers who are firm and direct but still kind 
and sympathetic—teachers who can place 
themselves on the plane of their pupils and 
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still not lose the respect of those intrusted 
to their care. They must be able to detect at 
once when freedom is becoming license and 
change the course at once. This school will 
delegate to pupils problems and responsibilities 
but will be very zealous in seeing they are car- 
ried out. Teachers in this school are optimistic 
still they are willing and ready to face reali- 
ties. Pupils are not unduly sheltered. To the 
principal and the teacher every pupil presents 
a separate problem—the aspirations, hopes and 
problems of each must often be handled in 
different ways. This type of school is a busy 
workhouse where every one is busy but happy 
in his work. Standards are high and true 
happiness comes in striving to attain these 
standards. The principal and the teacher are 
not secondary in this school. They are and 
must always remain primary. They have the 
ability to “fade out” of the picture in such a 
way the child is not always conscious of their 
presence but they must always be the great 
motivating force about the school. Parent’s 
wishes and suggestions are welcomed but are 
used only when the boys and girls are bettered 
by them. The principal and teachers will be 
the judges. Teachers in this school are not 
afraid to say NO and parents respect them for 
it. They have respect for this kind of leader- 
ship and confidence in it. Here the lives of 
future citizens are shaped so they will be able 
to take their places in a complex society and 
not be lost in that society. Again I say this is 
an interesting school but a hard one to ad- 
minister. A principal’s task is usually difficult 
because his faculty will likely be composed of 
teachers who belong to one or the other of the 
first named schools, and to mould them into a 
new viewpoint is not always easy. It is not 
an impossible task, and patience and en- 
couragement will accomplish much. To know 
where freedom ends and license begins is the 
task of the teacher in this school, but finding 
oneself in this twilight zone between two ex- 
tremes is a most interesting and challenging 


job and does much to keep one from growing 
old in this interesting profession called teach- 


ing. 





Dear Teacher 


Dear Teacher: 

Please, may we look beyond the pouting 
face, 

The fingers full of mischief or despair, 

May we have patience with the squirming 
flesh 

That can’t sit still, nor yet the soul can 
bare; 

He may be hungry, if not for food, then 

For a love and understanding which none 

Has given him through all his little life, 


He may want rest because the dim-eyed one 
Who homes him has no knowledge of his 
need ; 
There are so many reasons why a child 
May be morose, deceitful, full of woe, 
Forgive him if he seems a little wild, 
And love him hard because he needs you 
80. 
—Martha Inez Johnson 
Campbell School, 
Springfield, Mo. 
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Horace Mann--A Brief Sketch* 


By Hugh Nixon, Secretary, Massachusetts Teachers Federation. 


ORACE MANN was born in Franklin, 

Massachusetts, on May 4, 1796, on a farm 

about one mile from the center of the town 
on the left hand side of the road which leads 
to Wrentham. There is a monument there, 
placed by the town of Franklin a few years 
ago, and fittingly dedicated with exercises at- 
tended by the governor and other high state 
officials, 

Mann’s boyhood life was one of heavy toil 
and meagre educational opportunities. Until 
he was fifteen years of age, he did not attend 
school more than ten weeks in a year. A little 
later, a teacher who sensed his promise urged 
and helped him to prepare for college. By six 
months of intensive study, Mann prepared 
himself to enter Brown University as a sopho- 
more in 1816, and graduated in 1819 at the 
head of his class. 

After teaching at Brown for a short time, he 
studied law and was admitted to the Mass- 
achusetts bar in 1823. He based his work upon 
the principle of not taking any unjust cases, 
and proceeded to build up a good practice. 

Like many lawyers, Mann was attracted to 


*(Copyright, 1936, by the Massachusetts 
Teachers Federation.) 
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political service, and was elected to the Mass- 
achusetts House of Representatives in 1827. 
A few years later, he was elected to the state 
Senate, of which he became president in 1836. 
During his legislative service, Mann was 
especially interested and active in measures 
having to do with social welfare, measures of 


. a humanitarian nature. 


During this decade there was a growing 
agitation for better schools. Men of standing, 
not only in Massachusetts but also in other 
states, were writing and talking of the need 
for improvement. James G, Carter was the 
most conspicuous and energetic advocate of 
educational progress in Massachusetts. In sea- 
son and out, he aggressively asserted his views. 

In 1837, Mann was president of the state 
Senate, Carter was chairman of the committee 
on education of the House of Representatives, 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., was chairman of the com- 
mittee on education of the Senate, and Edward 
Everett was governor. An act was passed 
creating a state Board of Education to consist 
of the governor and lieutenant-governor, ex 
officio, and eight others appointed by the gov- 
ernor with the consent of his council. The 
duties of the Board were to collect school in- 
formation, study educational methods, dis- 
seminate facts and ideas, give advice, and 
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serve as a sort of state clearing house on edu- 
cational matters. 

The Board of Education was directed to em- 
ploy a secretary to act as its executive officer 
and agent. The Board selected Horace Mann, 
who was not only much surprised but also 
rather hesitant. At the time, he had a good 
law practice, was well along in a political 
career of high promise, and quite naturally 
wondered whether to accept a position of little 
promise, of slight honor, and of very meagre 
salary ($1,000 a year at first). 

However, Mann had, ever since early youth, 
had a passionate desire to serve humanity in 
some great way. He was a reformer and 
humanitarian by nature, Here was a great 
opportunity to do something fine and good in 
a field which called for a courageous pioneer 
who would blaze trails. He accepted the chal- 
lenge of the appointment with the fervor and 
determination of a crusader, to begin a service 
which makes him one of the greatest Ameri- 
cans of all time. 

On June 30, 1837, Mann accepted the office; 
on July 1, he began to serve. His great tasks 
were to make people want better schools, to 
improve methods of teaching and teaching per- 
sonnel, to secure better financial support of 
schools, to raise attendance, to improve build- 
ings, to get better school administration,—in 
general, to make public schools good enough 
for the children of a great democracy and the 
chosen means for the advancement of the hu- 
man race. 

Mann’s methods for accomplishing his ends 
were, first, to travel, lecture, and write in- 
cessantly; second, to make his twelve annual 
reports to the Board of Education documents 
of such value that they became famous 
throughout the nation and the world, and had 
tremendous influence; third, to publish at his 
own private risk (and financial loss) a journal 
of education which he called the “Common- 
school Journal.” 

When Mann resigned as secretary of the 
Board of Education in 1848 (to serve in Con- 
gress), he had seen the following improve- 
ments: the establishment of three state normal 
schools—Lexington, 1839, Barre, 1839, Bridge- 
water, 1840; greatly improved school build- 
ings; better teachers and teaching; less harsh 
disciplinary methods; more adequate school 
libraries; school consolidation; improved at- 
tendance; higher salaries for teachers; longer 
school terms; larger school appropriations; 
new courses of study; better local administra- 
tion; closer state supervision and guidance; 
many new high schools; and, above all, a per- 
manently aroused public sentiment in favor of 
educational progress. ‘ 

In February of 1848, Congressman John 
Quincy Adams, a former President who had 
the patriotism to continue service in a humbler 
capacity, died. His district wanted to get a 
good man to fill the vacancy and chose Horace 
Mann, who was intensely interested in the 
current drive to prevent the extension of 
slavery. For a few years Mann left one field 


of humanitarian effort for another, serving in 
Congress from April, 1848, to March, 1853. 
He continued as acting secretary of the Board 
of Education through 1848, and was then suc- 
ceeded by Barnas Sears. 

In the course of his congressional service, he 
came to be at odds with Danie! Webster, who 
was not as firm in opposition to slavery as 
Mann and many others thought he should be. 
Mann was reelected to Congress in 1850 in spite 
of Webster’s opposition, a feat of some mag- 
nitude. In 1852, he ran for the office of gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, with the support of 
the anti-slavery forces, but was defeated. 

The closing years of Mann’s life were the 
most heroic of all, though not the most notable. 
A new college, Antioch, had been established at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, by the Christian Church. 
It was to be a pioneer in the field of non- 
sectarian, coeducational, character-building 
education. Even Negroes were to be admitted, 
so liberal were the ideals of the founders. The 
college wanted a first president who was 
able to do pioneer work, and called Horace 
Mann. 

In late middle age, worn by a life of terrific 
toil, impoverished financially, jeopardizing an 
established reputation, sure of nothing but a 
meagre salary ($1,500) and many difficulties, 
far from friends, Mann was on hand in the 
fall of 1853 to open the new college. He did a 
wonderful piece of work which would have en- 
titled him to substantial fame in the field of 
college education had he not already made a 
much greater success in public school work. 
The college was terribly handicapped financial- 
ly, and finally went through bankruptcy and 
reorganization. 

To the graduating class of 1859 Mann said: 
“T pant, I yearn, for another warfare in be- 
half of right, in hostility to wrong, where 
without furlough, and without going into win- 
terquarters, I would enlist for another fifty 
years’ campaign, and fight it out for the glory 
of God and the welfare of man. . . . . While, 
to a certain extent, you are to live for your- 
selves in this life, to a greater extent you are 
to live for others..... Nothing today pre- 


vents this earth from being a paradise but - 


error and sin. These errors, these sins, you 
must assail. ... And I beseech you to treas- 
ure up in your hearts these my parting words: 
Be ashamed to die until you have won some 
victory for humanity.” 

Shortly after, in the late afternoon of Au- 
gust 2, 1859; Mann passed away, too worn 
to continue his campaign, but a glorious win- 
ner of victories for humanity. His body was 
first buried at Antioch College, but later moved 
to the North Burial Ground at Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

This, in brief, was the life of the man whom 
the nation will honor in 1937, the centennial 
date of his election as secretary of the Mass- 
achusetts Board of Education. Teachers, in 
1987, can do nothing finer for themselves, 
their pupils, and the schools than to learn and 
tell about him. 
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Articles 
of 
Lasting Interest 


. . . High-pressure methods in education. 
SELLING SCHOLARSHIP SHORT 
John R. Tunis 
Condensed from Scribner’s, October, 1937 

It boils down to this: There aren’t enough 
students to go around. The great universities 
have more than their share. The seven or 
eight hundred smaller colleges scattered over 
the United States are student-poor, and a wild 
scramble for students has been the result. So 
keen is the competition for clients that some 
American colleges, especially in the South and 
Middle West, have a far better sales force than 
teaching staff. 

The traveling salesman of education is car- 
ried on the catalog under various titles: “Field 
Agent,” “Publicity Representative,” and “Di- 
rector of Admissions.” One college in Michigan 
has six Official Visitors on the road. A smaller 
college in Kansas puts as many as twelve edu- 
cational drummers in the field. The field 
agent’s commission varies from $10 to $50. 
One smaller Midwestern university has four 





The 
Magazine World 


Condensed by 
Wilfred Eberbart, 
Ohio State University 


solicitors and guarantees them $25 a week and 
expenses. Like most persons working on com- 
missions, the agent thinks of his commissions 
and is not above making misrepresentations 
concerning government student aid, employ- 
ment, and free scholarships. In fact, one well- 
known small college itself offers every inquir- 
ing student a scholarship of $100, and then 
bills him at the end of the term for extras 
which amount to as much as the scholarship. 
Besides the usual catalogs, most colleges dis- 
pense slick-looking volumes on glazed paper, 
depicting girls in bathing suits on the edge of 
a tiled swimming pool, a boy and girl emerg- 
ing arm in arm from a lighted. doorway, and 
students attending dances, proms, fraternity- 
house parties, summer formals, and serenades. 
Will someone please explain to a bewildered 
layman what all this has to do with education? 
No wonder President Hutchins of Chicago ob- 
serves that the American colleges today offer 
fresh air, green grass, good food, and exercise, 
exactly the same as the resort hotels. 
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. . . Can the schools give a better understand- 
ing of human nature? 


OUR CHANGING SCHOOLS 
Anne Bryan McCall 
Condensed from the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, October, 1937. 

Religious and moral instruction used to be 
a part of our school curriculum. A good many 
people today advocate a “back to religion” 
movement for our schools. They point to our 
rising crime statistics, our crowded prisons 
and reformatories. 

Put religion back in the schools, they argue, 
and all that would be remedied. 

Since a proposal of this sort is likely to rouse 
strong personal opinions and prejudices, it is 
necessary to base our judgment of it on a study 
of fundamental facts. 

The first fact is that not only have our 
schools changed, but life itself has changed 
immensely. Modern inventions have multiplied 
and diversified human contacts. We are 
infinitely more dependent on our fellows than 
ever before. We are our brother’s keeper and 
he is ours. 

In a world of a so much larger brotherhood. 
what is the school doing to equip the individual 
to live tolerantly and wiselv? What staff and 
scrip does it offer him for his journey? 

One very striking evidence that the school 
is not unaware of this problem is the effort 
to study and understand human nature and be- 
havior. An interest in a serious teaching of 
general psychology to high school students is 
not only prevalent but constantly on the in- 
crease. Another fact of very real importance 


The Wonld Moves On 


@® Capture'the School Year 1937-’38 
| in the pages of your Year Book 


is that such a study is nearer to the funda- 
mental ideals and purposes of religion than 
many of us realize. The greatest of religious 
teachers have concerned themselves little with 
creeds, but profoundly with human nature; 
with a searching of its motives; a weighing 
and appreciation of its nobilities, its possi- 
bilities. 

May not the study of human nature, its basic 
needs and its magnificent potentialities be the 
answer to our dilemma? Through it, may we 
not come to understand the ancientness and 
dignity of the fundamental laws of human be- 
havior and to achieve a reverence for our- 
selves and others? 


. . - How does the child learn? 
THE LEARNING PROCESS 


Katharine Taylor 


Condensed from the Atlantic Monthly, October, 
1937 


If teachers notice children at all, they realize 
with devastating clarity how much that is 
taught is not learned, and how much that is 
learned is not taught by those paid to teach. 
Although the teacher is frequently present 
when learning occurs, he is often more like an 
interested bystander than a chief agent. 

A child is a whole person, and not a collec- 
tion of separate recentacles into which are 
denosited various units of habit, discipline, 
skill, and subject matter. Learning is an affair 
of the entire personality. Anv young child’s 
questions reveal that his curiosity, his zest for 
knowledge and experience are part of his be- 
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ing. To see this, and to prevent the dimming 
of his superb energy, is part of the job of a 
school. 

Children who actually go through the process 
of placing inverted glass tumblers in water 
and noting the way in which the tumblers re- 
main partially empty, of observing the action 
of bubbles coming to the surface, will avoid 
that pseudo knowledge which often comes from 
purely verbal teaching. All too frequently the 
young child is able to recite glibly, without 
any realization of the meaning of the words he 
is using. 

Mathematics, in particular, 
over-verbalization. Ideas can be as real to 
children as are the things they see and handle. 
In one fifth grade arithmetic class the children 
first became familiar with the idea of frac- 
tions through dividing actual lines, surfaces, 
and volumes into equal parts, and through 
noticing divisions in all sorts of things with 
which they were acquainted, such as windows, 
floors, and football fields. They could then 
really understand the meaning of 4+ and 3 and 
they could work with fractions with a sense of 
what they indicate. If practice is introduced 
too soon, before its meaning is clear, it often 
becomes merely a game of chance. 

. . - The importance of readiness. 
CHILDREN MUST BE READY TO LEARN 
Carleton Washburne 
Condensed from the Parents’ Magazine, Octo- 
ber, 1937 

A strange phenomenon of modern life is the 
fear that children not forced to learn will grow 
up in ignorance. Why is it almost universally 
assumed that children don’t want to learn? 

There is a good reason. We have decided a 
priori what is good for the child and have tried 
to force it on him without regard for his readi- 
ness. It is assumed, for example, that when 
the child is sent to school at the age of six 
he should immediately begin to learn to read. 
This assumption, based on no scientific evi- 
dence whatsoever, results in about one child 
out of every three failing in the first or second 
semester—school life starts out with a sense of 
failure and futility. The child’s parents 
criticize the school and the teacher and, at 
home, devil the unfortunate youngster. 

But what is the hurry? The evidence shows 
that a child who isn’t taught to read until he 
is seven or eight learns much more quickly and 
by the time he is nine or ten reads at least as 
well as the child who began earlier. Schools 
are beginning to know how to measure ripe- 
ness for reading. “Reading readiness” tests 
enable a teacher to estimate with fair accuracy 
whether a child will have success proportionate 
to his efforts. 

In the higher grades, we find a similar 
danger in giving children reading material 
that is beyond their ability. This is inexcus- 
able, inasmuch as we know how to measure a 
child’s skill in reading and have available a 
list of the fifteen hundred best books of chil- 
dren’s literature, compiled on the basis of a 
study of the read interests of thirty-seven 
thousand children ranging from grades three 
to eight. 
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@ To you, as to everyone about to make a loan, House- 
hold says: ‘‘Don’t borrow unless you must.”’ 


But there are times when borrowing can hardly be 
avoided. An unexpected situation may require more cash 
than you have in reserve. Unpaid bills may have accu- 
mulated unduly. When a loan can be used to your advan- 
tage, Household will be glad to have your application. 

Household Finance makes loans to teachers without 
security. You sign a simple promissory note. No one 
need sign with you (in cases of married couples hus- 
band and wife sign together). No inquiries are made of 
others. You get your loan quickly and privately. 

You may take up to 20 months to repay your loan. 
Payments decrease each month and take only asmall part 
of current income. 

Thousands of teachers get timely money help at 
Household Finance every year. If a loan would improve 
your financial position, call at your local Household 
Office. Or make application for what you need by mail. 


Household’s Money Management Booklets 
Used by Home Economics Teachers _ 
To help borrowers put their money affairs on a sound 
basis, Household Finance gives helpful guidance in 
money management. Household has published a series 
of authoritative booklets on budgeting and better buy- 
manship. These are used by thousands of home econom- 
ics teachers as classroom and reference texts. The 
manager of your local office will give you complete 
information. Or mail the coupon below for free booklet. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 


2nd Floor, Shankman Bldg., 19th Floor, Railway Exchange 
3119 Troost Ave. Bldg.,OliveSt., bet. 6thand 7th. 
Valentine 2157 Central 7321 

2nd Floor, The Dierks Bldg., 4th Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Harrison 4025 Jefferson 5300 


ST. JOSEPH—4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. Phone: 6-1565 


Household charges the low monthly rate set by the 
Missouri law, 24% on unpaid balances only 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
**Doctor of Family Finances”’ 
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Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘““The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers."’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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A Unique School System 


Elmer Danuser, Hermann High School 


WISH to give a brief history of the found- 

ing, development and present state of the 

public school system of Hermann, Mo. For 
the Hermann Public School system is unlike 
any other in the state. Its school board con- 
sists of eleven members, six of whom form the 
regular school board and are elected and func- 
tion in conformity with the School Laws of 
Missouri, and five of whom have for their 
specific task the supervision of the German 
instruction. It is to the credit of the people 
of Hermann that most of them are proud of 
their German descent, and that they cling to 
the German language and customs in spite of 
external non-German influences. Here, in a 
city of over 2000 population and the county- 
seat of Gasconade County, one still hears Ger- 
man spoken in the homes, on the streets, in the 
stores and churches. 

In 1836 there was organized in Philadelphia 
the “Deutsche Ansiedlungs-Gesellschaft” (Ger- 
man Settlement Society) for the purpose of 
founding in what was then the far West a 
colony for the Germans and which should be 
characteristically German in every particular. 
The purposes and hopes of the Society are well 
expressed by one of the founders in the fol- 
lowing words: “For a long time it has been 
the wish and the plan of us Germans to found 
for ourselves in the great United States a new 
Germany, a new Fatherland, a safe refuge for 
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ourselves, for our children and descendants, 
where, with our families, we should be able to 
live more peacefully and independently than 
we have been accustomed to in the past.” 

So we find that in 1837 some 14,000 acres 
of land in the northern part of Gasconade 
County were bought from the government and 
from private owners for the site of the future 
city of Hermann, and in the following year 
a small group of German colonists reached the 
new home under the leadership of George 
Bayer who had been avpointed Governor-Gen- 
eral of the colony. It is said that this par- 
ticular site was chosen because it reminded 
Bayer of his old Bavarian home. During 
1838 the colonists were too much occupied in 
erecting homes and clearing land to give much 
thought to the education of their children, but 
in 1839 a room was rented from Daniel Oel- 
schlaeger (the great-great-grandfather of the 
writer of this article) and school was taught 
by Bayer whenever his duties permitted him 
to do so. In the same year a new schoolhouse 
was erected at a cost of $680. A teacher was 
appointed at a salary of $300 per year; school 
sessions lasted from 9 to 12 o’clock A, M. and 
2 to 4 o’clock P. M. in winter and from 6 to 10 
o’clock A. M. and 2 to 4 o’clock P M. in sum- 
mer. Wednesday and Saturday afternoons no 


school was held. 
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Even “baby teeth” should be given utmost 
consideration. Teeth, the jaws that bear 
them, the muscles that move the jaws and 
the nerves that control them, require, all 
through life, Proper Nutrition and Func- 
tional Activity (plenty of chewing exercise). 
As soon as old enough, a child’s daily 
enjoyment of CHEWING GUM 
helps supply the latter. 

University Research forms the basis of our advertising. 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 


4 FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: 






PROPER FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST’S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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Instruction was given in reading and writing 
the German and English languages, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, History, Geography and Drawing. 
School supplies consisted of 100 copies of 
Wilmsen’s “Kinderfreund” and 50 copies of 
Webster’s “Spelling Book” together with $10 
worth of paper, quills, ink and inkstands. 
Presumably the instructor furnished the in- 
formation for the History, Geography, etc., 
from his own stock of knowledge. 

In 1842 the school district of Hermann was 
defined, a district school was built, and for 
many years the German school and the dis- 
trict school existed side by side. Since the 
German school received no state funds, it was 
necessary for it to look to its own resources, 
and accordingly donations of land and money 
were made by the town and by individuals, so 
that by 1849 there existed a German school 
fund of $5000. By 1907 this was increased 
to $10,000 and was invested in real estate and 
bonds. The income of these investments is 
donated by the German school board to the 
district to be used in defraying ordinary school 
expenses, but the principal is never used for 
such purposes, but remains intact. 

As the school laws provide for instruction 
in the English languave only in the lower 
grades, legislative action was sought to sanc- 
tion the teaching of German; this privilege 
was granted by the General Assembly of Mis- 
souri in 1849, which gave a “Charter of the 
German School at Herman.” 

Section 6 of the Charter reads as follows: 
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“The Board of Trustees shall have power, and 
it shall be their duty, to superintend said school, 
to appoint one or more teachers, treasurer, and 
such other officers and servants as may be neces- 
sary, to remove the same for good, to stipulate 
their salary, to direct and determine what 
branches of education shall be taught in said 
school, and to make such rules as they shall 
deem necessary; and they shall never permit 
any professional religious doctrine to be taught 
in said school.” Section 14 reads thus: “This 
school shall be and forever remain a German 
school, in which all branches of science and 


‘education shall be taught in the German lan- 


guage.” 

In 1874 an amendment was written into the 
Charter by the General Assembly authorizing 
the five trustees of the German School Board 
to levy a tax of %% annually on all taxable 
property in Hermann and to issue bonds to 
the amount of $8000. From these funds a sub- 
stantial six-room building was erected in 1871. 
The two schools were now welded into one, 
with each teacher instructing in both the Ger- 
man and English languages, German being 
studied by all the pupils in all the eight grades. 
This same building still houses the grade 
school, the German School Board having given 
the District School Board a long-term lease 
on the building. 

At the time of the World War, German in- 
struction was discontinued, but six years ago it 
was reinstated in both the High School and 
the Grade School, but it is no longer a com- 
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Do Your Pupils Know WHY and HOW as Well 
as WHAT?P 


‘TODAY's wars .... government upheavals . . . . discoveries and inven- 

tions . . . changing social and economic ideas. What caused them? How 
are they interrelated? How will they change the fundamentals of our lives— 
our food, shelter and clothing, our amusements, our means of livelihood, our 
customs, our liberty? 

In a day and time when the EFFECT of today’s news is felt at our fire- 
sides tomorrow, schools have banned an education that merely lists events and 
facts. Pupils must learn “why and how” not merely “what”. Schools demand 
learning and teaching materials that explain CAUSE and EFFECT—that show 
the socio-economic background of every fact. They want up-to-date material 
presented from a social viewpoint. That means— 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
and 
COMPTON’S SOURCE MATERIALS 
Compton’s 1937 Edition Brings to your Schoo] Up-to-Date Socialized Informa- 
tion—570 Pages of New and Revised Articles—167 New Pictures—Covering 
Social Studies Geography 


History Natural Science 
Biography Biology and Nature Study 


F. EX. COMPTON & COMPANY...CHICAGO 


Business and Finance 
Industries and Transportation 
Sports and Amusements 
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pulsory subject. In the grades, the German 
pupils, numbering about 30, are divided into 
four sections, each section studying one of 
Witter’s “Neues Deutsches Lesebuch.” 

In the High School two years of German 
are taught, the Course of Study for the first 
year consisting of Alexis and Schrag “First 
Course in German” and Volkmann’s “Traeu- 
merein.” For the second year the-study of 
grammar is continued, and is supplemented by 
the reading of Hewitt’s “A German Reader”, 
Manley and Allen’s “Four German Comedies” 
and Schiller’s “Wilhelm Tell.” The school 
library contains about 125 German volumes, in- 
cluding works of such authors as Goethe, 
Schiller, Chamisso, Freytag, Koerner, and 
others. German script as well as the English 
letters is taught in the grades as well as in 
the High School. 

That the use of two languages does not 
work a hardship or become a hinderance to the 
young people thus educated, is proved by the 
great number of successful business men and 
professional men who have gone to St. Louis 
and other large cities, as well as those that do 
a flourishing business at home. On the con- 
trary, it works toward the betterment of its 
subjects, equipping them with two most power- 
ful tools for business purposes. As for 
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stimulating its students to advanced work, 
it is a success also. Hermann has always had 
its quota of students at Missouri University 
and other institutions of advanced learning. 

Since most of the Germans of Hermann are 
descended from south or midland German 
stock, and some from Swiss ancestry, they em- 
ploy High German dialects which have become 
somewhat corrupted by the intrusion of Eng- 
lish words. There is, moreover, a striking 
peculiarity of accent and intonation. But it 
must not be thought that the people are ig- 
norant of the language of their own country, 
for there are only a few of the older people 
who have any difficulty in speaking English. 

In conclusion, a word might be said about 
the value and place of a course of German in 
the High School curriculum. It is evident that 
the teaching of German has been sadly neg- 
lected in the high schools of our state when we 
consider that only about a dozen high schools 
of Missouri outside of the large systems of 
St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph offer 
German. Not only is the German language 
rich in literature, but a knowledge of German 
is valuable to professional men and women and 
those engaged in commerce; and, as Goethe 
says, “Wer fremde Sprachen nicht kennt, weisz 
nichts von seiner eigenen.” 
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Many Missouri Teachers Are Using 


OUR WAYS OF LIVING 


Ways of Living in Many Lands......... $1.16 
Where Our Ways of Living Come From. . 
Living in the Age of Machines.......... 
Richer Ways of Living..... 


These new social study books for grades three to six conform with the content 
and spirit of the new Missouri Course of Study. 


by 25 Missouri Counties and such cities as 
Springfield and Carthage—as basic social study 


ORDER one or more sets now for trial use. 
organized ‘“‘social cement’’ is published to vitalize your social study program. 


Ask for the free teachers helps:—A Ready Reference Guide based on 
1937 Missouri State Course of Study for Elementary Grades. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


AUTHORS 
H. E. WILSON 
F. H. WILSON 
B. P. ERB 

and others 
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School Parties, Picnics and Outings 


V. D. Collins, Jamesport, Mo. 


HAT CAN our schools do to meet the 

competition of road houses, drug store 

saloons and the Dine and Dance cafes. 
This is a question which is common in most 
communities. We can very easily say that 
this is not a school problem as these places 
are not filled with our high school pupils un- 
til late at night long after the school doors are 
closed. But if we are interested in young 
people and their future it is an important 
question. 

One of our greatest needs among young 
people is to know the “worthy use of leisure 
time.” It is a fact well known to all that 
very few people ever get into trouble during 
working hours, it is during our leisure time 
when folks go wrong. The Good Book tells 
us that it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. Likewise it is more fun to entertain 
than to be entertained. We, as teachers know 
better than any, the real pleasure of making 
others happy. This is the greatest joy of be- 
ing a teacher. We can bring this same won- 
derful experience to our pupils through the 
school party. 

The real objective of the school party, pic- 
nic or outing should not be to entertain stu- 
dents but to teach them to entertain and to 
make an enjoyable evening for the other fel- 
low. (The ones who get the most good from 


the party are those serving on the commit- 
tees.) The school party should be planned at 
least one week in advance. (After all, the 
most fun of any party is getting ready for it.) 
Try to place as many pupils as possible on 
committees, as we all like to have a part in 
the preparation. (I suggest a game commit- 
tee, a program committee, a refreshment com- 


_mittee, etc.) Have the committees to plan a 


full evening of entertainment. The sponsor 
should check carefully on this. Use games, 
contests, programs of readings, and music, 
group singing, debates, mock trials, and ac- 
tivities in which all may have a part. You 
will find on the market many books on games 
and school parties. It is best to plan only a 
few parties and let them be very successful. 
The party should have a definite time to begin 
and a definite time to close. In planning out- 
ings, it is best for the sponsor to select sev- 
eral desirable places and let the group select 
from this the place they wish. You will find 
it more satisfactory to chaperon parties con- 
sisting of school people only. As a matter 
of teaching courtesy, have some class officer 
extend an invitation to the teachers. 

In some of our larger schools, dancing has 
an important place in the program of the 
schoo] party. I have known of several in- 
stances when bridge, hearts, rook and other 
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for use in teaching and for classes in appreciation 


Victor Records, Books and Victor Victrolas for 
bona fide school use are furnished direct to 
schools at the usual school discount. 
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10th and WALNUT St. 
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by P. O. Money Order. 
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To America’s Schools b 


YOUR HEALTH—Pupils’ Work- 
book and Guide by Drs. Bauer and 
Teschner to Accompany New Radio 
Program of American Medical Associ- 
ation 


Parallels and gives permanency to this 
great educative program broadcast 
every Wednesday at 1:00-1:30 P.M., 
CST, over NBC Red Network. 


LIVING LONG AGO AND NOW 
—Textbook-Workbook in Social Studies 
for the Elementary Schools 


Joy M. Lacey 


Combines basic social-science material 
with teaching-learning exercises— 
simple—easy—unit organization. 


JOHNSON 
Publishing Companv 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

















Our STUDY GUIDES 
in SCIENCE are the Most 
ATTRACTIVE, HELPFUL, 


and POPULAR teacher and 
pupil aids in the field. 


A COMBINED LABORATORY MANUAL AND 
WORKBOOK IN BIOLOGY 
by Davis and Davis 


A COMBINED LABORATORY MANUAL AND 
WORKBOOK IN CHEMISTRY 
by Conn and Briscoe 


A COMBINED LABORATORY MANUAL AND 
WORKBOOK IN PHYSICS 
by Cook and Davis 
A COMBINED LABORATORY MANUAL AND 
WORKBOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE 
by Painter and Skewes 


DIRECTED STUDIES IN BIOLOGY 
A Combined Workbook and Experiment 
Manual, by Hanger and Lowe 
Special Testing Services and a Teachers’ 
Manual accompany each of the above 
books. Correspondence invited. 


MENTZER, BUSH & COMPANY 
2210 SouTH PARK Way 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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card games were used, This is without a 
doubt the easiest and laziest kind of enter- 
tainment to conduct. Personally I have no ob- 
jections to dancing and playing of cards, but 
when this type of entertainment is used, the 
class sponsor has lost the opportunity for 
teaching a lesson in leadership, thoughtfulness, 
fellowship, doing good deeds and of being of 
service to others. Society is suffering from 
lack of leadership and from selfishness. People 
must work together, why not teach them to 
play together. 

The class party should be carefully planned 
and organized under the leadership of the class 
sponsor. The sponsor is responsible for the 
success or failure of the party. If it is not 
carefully planned and organized it is best to 
have none. 


Enemy Number One 


By Mary E. Baker 


VERY NORMAL educated person, deep in 

his heart believes that by the proper con- 

duct of his life, he can become great—or 
at least win a measure of success that puts 
him far ahead of the mediocre millions. But 
as rest and inertia is the law of matter, he 
gradually gives in to this law and is shackled 
by it. He becomes too lazy to forge on to- 
ward the higher goals. 

Thinking, in the noblest sense, is largely a 
lost art among people. We indulge in a great 
deal of mental jargon, but genuine thought 
seems a scarce article. We have the ulti- 
mate tendency to throw new matter presented 
in the simplest language into the wastebasket 
of mental degeneration to be “Too deep for 
us.” The difficulty is not depth, but un- 
familiarity. To our minds diamonds are mere 
quartz pebbles. 

Nothing affords greater satisfaction than to 
mine into a fact and ramify its coordinations. 


There is a keen tonic if we have the will to do. 


it, but will we? Practica] thinking is one 
step above common sense, Disjointed, spas- 
modic, haphazard thinking is like the think- 
ing of animals. This we find is making paths 
in the young minds of our high school boys 
and girls. We as the leaders (heroines or 
heroes) of this young populace are the cause 
of this smattered subway manner of thinking. 
The tonic must be administered as medicine 
to a child is given by trick coaxing. A fair 
logical system will in time develop through 
our persistent effort to think correctly, though 
its possessor may not be aware of the fact 
nor the pupil realizing that an application of 
common sense and logical thinking has been 
dropped into his cup of reflexes. Thus given 


it is a deadly enemy to mistakes and blunders, 
superstitions, unscientific theories and fanatic- 
ism. 


This is our problem—Can we do it? 
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REGIONAL PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 
Springfield and Community 
December 1 and 2 
ROGRESSIVE educationists enroute to a 
Tulsa meeting will stop off for meetings in 
Springfield and vicinity December first and 
second for conferences as follows: 
Pre-Conference Meetings 
December 1 
On Wednesday evening, December first at 
Monett Dr. Caroline Zachry will discuss 
“Problems of Parent Child Relationships”. 


At the same hour, Lebanon will be the meet- — 


ing place for a discussion of the same topic 
led by Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg. 

During this hour at Bolivar “Experiences in 
Community Schools” will be the subject dis- 
cussed by Elsie Clapp. 

At Mountain Grove, Dr. Paul Diederich will 
lead a discussion on “What Makes a School 
Progressive”. 

A Springfield group on this evening will 
be led in a discussion of the question “What 
is a Modern School” by Dr. Paul Hanna. 

General Program 
Springfield, December 2 

On Thursday, December second all these 
speakers will foregather at Springfield for 
meetings in both forenoon and afternoon, The 
general theme will be “Meeting the Needs of 
Individuals in School and Home”, 

A general session will open the program at 
9:30 o’clock Thursday morning at which time 
Dr. Caroline Zachry will be the principle 
speaker on “The Needs of Children and Youth, 
How We May Discover Them, Be More Sensi- 
tive to Them and What Can We Do About 
Them”. 

Study group meetings will follow this gen- 
eral session at 10:45 of which there will be six 
divisions led respectively by the P. E. A. 
speakers, Mrs. Gruenberg, Dr. Hanna, Mrs. 
Persing, Mr. Persing and Mr. Melone. 

At 2:00 P. M. the groups will again meet 
under the leadership of P. E. A. speakers. 

A second genera] session will meet at 4:15 
at which time will be presented “Middletown” 
in Missouri. This will include a brief survey 
of the typical Missouri community and a gen- 
eral discussion of “What Suggestions Would 
I Offer” by Doctors Zachry, Hanna and 
Diederich and Mrs, Gruenberg and Miss Clapp. 

Who the Speakers Are 

Dr. Caroline Zachry—director of the Com- 
mittee on the Study of Adolescents of the 
Progressive Education Association—an out- 
standing national leader in the field of guid- 
ance and mental hygiene. 

Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg—director of the 
Child Study Association of America—an ex- 
pert and authority in the field of parent edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Paul Hanna—Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, an educational leader in the field of the 
curriculum. 

Dr. Paul Diederich—Ohio State University— 
a member of the staff of the Commission on 
the Relation of Secondary School and College 
of the Progressive Education Association, 
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At the Convention, See 


RICHMAN 
BROTHERS 


FINE CLOTHES FOR MEN 


From Factory To You 
Through our own Stores 


Save the Middleman’s Profit 


50 
ali 2 4°-~ 





KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
STORE STORE 
1025 Main St. 7th & Washington 



































Teachers! Welcome 
to St. Louis! 


Be Sure to Visit 


LANE BRYANT 


Sixth and Locust—St. Louis 


Where you will find 
St. Louis’ Largest Collection 
of Youthful Fashions for 


MISSES 
WOMEN 
STOUT WOMEN 


in sizes that fit to perfection— 
14 to 20: 16% to 30%: 38 to 56 


@ DRESSES @ MILLINERY 

@ CLOTH COATS @ HOSIERY 
@ FUR COATS @ LINGERIE 
@ ADAPTO SHOES @ CORSETS 
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Miss Elsie Clapp—formerly director of the 
community rural school at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky—selected by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to direct the community and school program at 
Reedsville, West Virginia—a project personally 
supported by Mrs. Roosevelt. Now Miss Clapp 
is editor of Progressive Education, the official 
journal of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Persing—director of Western Military 
School, Alton, Illinois—formerly teacher at the 
New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Mrs. Persing—formerly guidance counselor 
at the Evanston Township High School, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 

Mr. Gerald Melone—teacher at the John Bur- 
roughs School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


A Unique Program 


With the exception of the last general ses- 
sion only one speaker will appear on a pro- 
gram. This arrangement leaves considerable 
time for questions from the auditors and for 
general discussion. The general public is in- 
vited to all meetings. Parent groups will be 
particularly interested in the discussions. 


CLASSES ARE INVITED 


Classes are invited to suggest topics for 
discussion in Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
Children’s Program, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
5:45 P. M., New York Time. (4:45 P. M. Cen- 
tral Standard Time.) Suggested topics will be 
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discussed in the order of their receipt at the 
station. 

Each program is devoted to one study unit 
or topic, as: 

Elephants, New York, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Cotton, Eskimos, Airplanes, Indians, Silk, 
Minerals and Ores, Countries, etc. 

Address “Dear Teacher” Columbia Network, 
New York City. 


MISS FANNIE L. MATTHEWS RETIRES 
AFTER SIXTY YEARS OF TEACHING 
With the close of the school year 1936-37 

Miss Fannie L. Matthews completed sixty 

years of teaching in the state. She retired in 

June after having taught in the Normandy 

Consolidated School District for twenty-seven 


years. Prior to that time she taught in the 
Saint Louis Schools and in the Wellston 
schools. 


Miss Matthews has been a most efficient, 
progressive and successful teacher. She has 
always had the welfare of the children of her 
room and the entire school at heart. Her 
philosophy has been that the school exists for 
the children—which is indeed a modern point 
of view. 

It is the hope of all who know her that her 
years of retirement will be quiet, peaceful and 
filled with the thoughts of the many little chil- 
dren who have learned to live a more abundant 
life because of her deep interest and under- 
standing. 








{., “Tow theFlag 





Standard Service 





“St. Louis Limited” 
Lv. Kansas City..... 8:30 am 
Ar. Delmar Station... .1:41 pm 
Ar. Union Station. ..2:00 pm 
“St. Louis Express” 


aba Offer 


—the convenience of Delmar Station for your 
trip to the St. Louis Meeting, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, November 17-20, 1937. 
Ask any ticket agent for details of Wabash 
service, or write to H. E. Watts, Passenger 
Kansas City-St. Louis Traffic Manager, St. Louis. 
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Lv. Kansas City. ...11:60 am 

Ar. Delmar Station. .5:10 pm 

Ar. Union Station. ..5:30 pm 
“St. Louis Special” 

Lv. Kansas City..... 4:25 pm 

Ar. Delmar Station. .9:36 pm 

Ar. Union Station. ..9:55 pm 
“Midnight Limited” 

Lv. Kansas City. ...11:55 pm 

Ar. Delmar Station. .7:06 am 

Ar. Union Station. ..7:30 am 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
MEETS IN ST. LOUIS 
November 26 and 27 

President Elmer Ellis of the Department of 
History, University of Missouri announces a 
convention of the National Council for Social 
Studies to be held in St. Louis, November 26 
and 27. The meetings will be held at the New 
Hotel Jefferson beginning at ten o’clock on 
the morning of Friday, November 26 and clos- 
ing with a luncheon program at noon, Novem- 
ber 27. Some dozen vital questions pertaining 


to social studies will be discussed by a half . 


hundred of the leaders in the study of the 
social sciences throughout the United States. 





c 


NEW BOOKS 








EXPERIENCES IN BUILDING A CURRIC- 
ULUM, by Harold Spears, With Cartoons 
by the Author. Pages 196. Published by 
the Macmillan Company. 

Here’s something different! The reviewer 
turned the pages from cover to cover looking 
at the cartoons, they’re funny, they’re really 
expressive of situations, they’re instructive; 
Walt Disney may well look to his laurels if 
Harold Spears should grow weary of his work 
as director of research and devote his talents 
to making animated cartoons of the various 
personalities involved in curriculum construc- 
tion. 

But the author leaves humor with his car- 
toons; the text is a very serious, dignified and 
complete portrayal of the work done at Evans- 
ville, Indiana, in making a high school cur- 
riculum. From “setting up the machinery” to 
“informing the public” the steps are portrayed 
in detail. No high school teacher or adminis- 
trator who is interested in this problem can 
afford not to have access to this book. 


TALKING PICTURES AND HOW THEY 
ARE MADE AND HOW TO APPRE- 
CIATE THEM, by Fred C. Kiesling. 
Pages 332. Published by Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company. 

This book is a gripping, detailed descrip- 
tion of the motion picture industry as it is 
developed today. Despite the fact that mil- 
lions of people in the United States are daily 
entertained by motion pictures, there are few 
who appreciate and know the long history 
of the industry’s development, and fewer still 
who have any adequate understanding of the 
immense amount of labor necessary to the 
production of a modern sound film. The au- 
thor and the publishers are to be congratu- 
lated on the production of a book which, in 
addition to its readability, and the entertain- 
ment its reading will offer, also presents the 
type of information which will cause its read- 
ers to have a new interest and a deeper ap- 
preciation of the modern talking picture. 











SAINT Louis UNIVERSITY 


June 20 
to 
July 30 





SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Faculty of Superior Teachers 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Thirty-Two Departments 


For Summer Bulletin, Address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Saint Leuis University 
Saint Leuis, Missouri 
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LINDENWOOD 
COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 


ST. CHARLES, MISSOURI 


We invite teachers attending the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
in St. Louis to visit Lindenwood. 
You will, we know, be very much 
interested in the PATTERNS FOR 
LIVING being worked out here. 


You are heartily invited to visit 
our campus. 


JOHN L. ROEMER, President. 
Box SC37 
St. Charles, Missouri. 
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IN LITTLE AMERICA WITH BYRD, by Joe 
Hill, Jr. and Ola Davis Hill, His Mother, 
with Foreword by Rear Admiral] Richard 
E, Byrd, U. S. N., Retired. Pages 264. 
Published by Ginn and Company. Price 
$1.00. 

This book is written by Joe Hill who was 
the youngest member of Admiral Byrd’s Sec- 
ond Antarctic Expedition. Though he was but 
twenty years old, he was tractor driver and 
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travelled hundreds of frozen miles around the 
territory adjacent to the camp. In the lan- 
guage of Admiral Byrd, “He stood the test 
. + . With admirable patience and fidelity 
to duty and with all the courage that the 
occasion demanded he did his part to help 
make the expedition a success. This story of 
his experiences, will charm all who 
like youthful adventure, and will not fail to 
inspire every American youth who reads it.” 





} ———- 





WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 
LIBERTY, MISSOURI 

Many leaders in the teaching profession 

are graduates of William Jewell. Ac- 

credited work at moderate cost and under 


pleasant surroundings. Send for catalog 
and information. 


WINTER TERM BEGINS—November 29 
SPRING TERM BEGINS—March 7 


SUMMER TERM—Write Dr. J. B. Sulli- 
van, Director, Summer Session. 


Plan to attend William Jewell College 
Luncheon, November 18, Warwick Hotel, 





STEPHENS COLLEGE 
LUNCHEON 


November 19, 1937 
STATLER HOTEL 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Price $1.02 12:15 





ALL 
Alumnae, Former Students, 


and Friends Invited 





St. Louis, Missouri. | 





—— 











WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 


FULTON, MISSOURI 


A Fully Accredited Junior College for Women 


ANCIENT—IN CULTURAL TRADITIONS 
MODERN—IN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 









302-304 Olivia Bidz. 


WHEN IN ST. LOUIS 


Visit our office. The demand for teachers is increasing. 
opportunities to our members. Send for enrollment blank now. 


THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 











| 





We believe 1938 will offer many find 
Register immediately. 











1023 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 
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